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PREFACE. 



In order to give the following sketches a 
slight aspect of unity, the author has adopted 
an arrangement which he hopes will not 
detract in the most scrupulous estimation 
from the general veracity of the work. 

Though adapted to the Sunday School 
Library, it is chiefly designed for the ad- 
vanced youth of the church ; and the author 
would not dissemble that, in his matter and 
in his style, he has studied to meet the wants 
of this interesting class. While our denomi- 
> national literature abounds in standard works 
for adults, and includes an excellent series for 
f Sunday schools, it is comparatively destitute 
^ of such productions as have been furnished 

rto the youth of the Calvinistic portion of the 
religious community, by Ro\)etVt\Siv^^ ^^ 



PREFACE. 



Messrs. Abbot, &c. The present publica- 
tion, though of a widely different character, 
will be acceptable, it is hoped, to the same 
class of readers. Perhaps its more fragment- 
ary form may serve its object. The author 
has sought to convey in these sketches im- 
portant lessons, and to excite an affection for 
the character and institutions of the church. 
A few of them have already been extensively 
circulated in the religious prints. The inte- 
rest which they have thus excited has encou- 
raged their publication in the present form. 
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, INTRODUCTION. 



It pleased God early to honour the writer 
of these pages with a place in the itinerant 
ranks of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
His travels have been extensive, imposing 
a little hard service, and a£fording many 
interesting recollections. It has been his 
happiness to know many of the fathers who 
composed the first itinerant band, the legio 
tonans (thundering legion) of the American 
church. Infirmities have compelled him to 
retire from the field ; his war-horse sleeps 
under the sod of a distant prairie, and his 
shattered trumpet gives but a feeble and 
occasional note. His saddle-bags remain. 
They hang in his study before him while 
penning these lines ; he can never part with 
them. They are fuller of remini8i)ences 
than ever they w^re of aiiytKiTv^ ^%^^ «cw^'^ 
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God will, he wishes them placed under his 
■ head as a pillow when dying. To beguile 
the tedium of retirement and illness, he has 
written the following sketches, chiefly inci- 
dents of ministerial life. As they were writ- 
ten they were deposited in his old saddle- 
bags until they accumulated to a considerable 
budget. They are now brought forth and 
presented to the reader : if they should a£ford 
him a lesson of warning or consolation, if 
they should produce one impression which 
shall survive the grave, the writer will be 
rewarded and thankful. 
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OLD JEDDY— THERE'S REST AT HOME. 

** There remaineth^ therefore, a rest for the peopU of 
God»-^Fml 

I WAS preaching one Sunday afternoon in the 

door of a log cabin in the village of P-; , to 

a congregation which filled the house and the 
front yard. When about half through the ser- 
mon, I observed an old negro riding alone toward 
the house. He dismounted, fastened his horse 
to a tree, and took his stand among the throng. 
The tears soon trickled down his furrowed 
cheeks, and it seemed impossible for him to 
repress some hearty exclamations. At the con- 
clusion of the service he presented himself with 
profound reverence as my guide to Colonel M.'s, 
nineteen miles distant. It was my next ap* 
pointment, and having just arrived ,on the cir- 
cuit, I needed some guidance. I had already 
preached three times and rode twenty-three 
miles that day, and proposed to Jedediah, or 
Jeddy, as he was called, to tarry till the mom- 
iag; but be replied thatTiua muaXfei^^^^^^^^-v 
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insisted upon seeing me that evening. *' Do 
go, massa," said Jeddy, " for no massa preacher 
be there for four months." I mounted to start, 
but Jedd3r's horse was found too lame to return. 
The late rains had swept away a bridge on the 
only road, and rendered it necessary to take an 
indirect course through a boggy prairie, in order 
to cross the stream nearer its hesul. The horse 
had sprained one of his legs in a quicksand of 
this prairie, but Jeddy insisted on returning on 
foot. 

We started into the prairie, but had not got 
far when I perceived that, owing to the wet 
state of the ground, we should not, at Jeddy's 
pace, reach our destination till the next morn- 
ing. But, though slipping and tugging at almost 
every step, the good-hearted negro's large eyes 
gleamed with delight at the thought that he had 
induced the "massa preacher" to accompany 
him. I directed him to mount behind me : he 
seemed astonished at my kindness, and looked 
at me in silent amazement, but at last yielded 
to my request. By a little familiarity he became 
quite communicative. I led him into a recital 
of his whole history, particularly of his Chris- 
tian experience. It was related with evident 
sincerity and deep emotion ; the tears frequently 
Jiowed from the old man's eye8,«[\^\^wfiL^^<!3X 
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restrain my own ; we wept together like chil- 
dren. Though jogging along in no very inte- 
resting plight, I felt that St. Paul's language 
was not inapplicable to us — God ** hath raised 
us up together, and made us sit together in 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus." 

When we had passed the first nine miles, the 
night was falling fast, and, what was infinitely 
worse, we began to falter among those patches 
of quicksand so frequent and so dangerous in 
some of the western prairies. After plunging 
into a number of these, Jeddy dismounted, to 
relieve the danger by lessening the burden of 
the horse. We had not gone twenty rods fur- 
ther before the jjfor animal sunk above his 
knees in the mire, and only extricated himself 
by the utmost violence. Though accustomed 
to greater difficulties, the fatigues of the day 
had so affected me that I began to show less 
courage than the poor slave who guided me. 
Dismounting, I leaned wearily against my horse, 
and expressed a disposition to return rather 
than risk the perils and fatigues of the remain- 
ing distance: 

" No, massa," replied Jeddy, " be not dis- 
couraged, there be rest at home for you." 

There was something either in the tone q€ 
Jeddy's voice or my own mood ol m\A, n^Xcl^ 
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gave the expression at once a double sense. 
<* Yes," I involuntarily exclaimed, '* thank God, 
there is a home for us, Jeddy, where the weary 
are at rest." 

" O yes, massa," said the old labour-worn 
negro, as the tears started in his eyes, *'me 
often tinks of dat — me hopes to get dere some 
day." 

" There is rest at home" — ^the Sentence gave 
me Qew energy, and has often done so since, 
in many a harder trial. 

We jogged along, but ever and anon were 
stniggling in the bogs. Wearied at last, we 
sat down on a small protuberance of the prairie, 
too fatigued to proceed. 

" How old are you, Jeddyi" I inquired. 

" Seventy-three, massa ; me be getting to- 
ward dat * home,' massa." 

" Have you a wife, Jeddy ?" " Yes, massa ; 
but me know not where she be : former massa 
love not God, and sold her far away." " Have 
you children ?" " Yes, massa." " And where 
are they ?" '* All gone, too, massa, me know 
fl9t where. But we all served God, massa, 
and hope to meet in dat home where be rest." 
The tears started afresh in the old man*s eyes. 
I could inquire no further. My feelings over- 
powered me. What, thought 1, ate txkj «QS«t- 
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ings compared with those of this poor, sorrow- 
stricken servant of my Master ! 

" There is rest for us at home," said I invo- 
Imitarily, and motioned to proceed. It was 
very dark, the rain was falling, and my horse 
limped with lameness. I was compelled to 
lead him by the bridle the remaining ten dreary 
miles. Through rain, and mud, and quicksands, 
we plodded on, nerved against them all by the 
thought which ever recurred with refreshing 
influence to my mind, that " there was rest for 
us at home." At last the glimmer of a distant 
light fell on our course. '< Dat is home, massa," 
exclaimed Jeddy, with ecstasy. 

So, I have oilen thought since then, gleams 
the light of hope over the valley and shadow 
of death to the Christian pilgrim. 

I was received about midnight at the log 
cabin, wet and weary, yet as an angel of God. 
The table had been spread with everything 
good the house could afford for my refreshment. 
After many congratulations, a prayer and a 
song of praise, I laid me down to rest. Rest, 
thought I, what a sweet word ! Never did I 
feel its significance more than in the slumbers 
of that night, sweetened as they were by beau- 
tiful visions of that better land where *' there 
nmuMlh a rest for t\i^ ^^i^\% o1 Q>^^ *^^^s^ 
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plirase of my aged guide wove itself into all my 
dreaming thoughts, and yet with such effect as 
not in the least to disturb my repose. At one 
time I thought I was reclining my head on the 
breast of a seraph, and dying — ^nay, it was fall- 
ing asleep in Jesus — pervaded from head to foot 
with the most delicibus sensations — ^a feeling 
of profound repose, which I never felt before 
nor since. At another I was gliding iu the air, 
up over the hills, down into the valleys of 
heaven, without touching the soil, and wrapt in 
an unimaginable ecstasy — an ecstasy intense, 
and yet strangely tranquil. At another, I was 
sweetly sleeping under a leafy tree near one g[ 
its streams, on whose margin all varieties of 
flowers were bending and blushing, as if at the 
reflection of their own charms; and though 
asleep, yet it seemed that my eyes were open, 
drinking in all the indescribable scenery, while 
music, slow, sweet, and subdued by distance, 
flowed like a soft breeze of the south over my 
charmed spirit, and ever and anon a seraph 
glided by, smiling with unspeakable love, and 
uttering as he passed, " Rest thee, brother,^^ and 
leaving behind him a very wake of fragrance 
like the odour of June roses. These were fan- 
tasies, but how sweet were they ! 
/ rose the next morning wix\i llaa lt«i^\«i«a,% 
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of youth, greeted by the sweet and ever- varying 
notes of a mocking-bird, which had perched on 
a tree over my chamber. 

• •••••• 

Ten years had passed — ^years of much labour 
and sad changes in my history-r-when I had 
occasion to visit a much more remote frontier 
settlement. I preached in a log school-house, 
to a congregation gathered from within twenty 
miles around. At the close of the discourse, a 
Mr. M. introduced himself to me as the son of 
my former host. Colonel M. The colonel had 
emancipated his slaves, and during a long pe- 
riod of sickness was converted, and died, it was 
believed, the death of the righteous. The son, 
indulging the characteristic propensity of the 
family, had advanced with the frontier line, and 
the old coloured servants, unwilling to disperse, 
had accompanied him, and were settled about 
him. One of them, he said, was not expected 
to live from hour to hour. We .went immedi- 
ately to the sick man's cabin ; it was surrounded 
by coloured people, weeping like children for a 
father. . On a bed in a comer lay the dying 
man. I approached to address him; his lan- 
guid eye kindled, and in a moment there was a 
mutual recognition. It was old Jeddy. Need 
I tell the reader the effect on xo^^^l ^Xi\ ^xw 
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the dying African ? Leaning over the bed, and 
taking his hand, I asked, " Do you remember, 
Jeddy, the boggy prairie at ?" 

" O yes, massa ; dat {^ecious night," he re- 
plied, gasping for breath. 

'* Your pilgrimage is most ended. There's 
rest for you at home, Jeddy." 

The old saint had not forgotten the phrase. 
His dying eye kindled anew, and in broken 
expressions he responded, '* Yes, bless de Lord, 
massa, nia most dere, me most home ; me poor, 
old, weary servant, O very weary, but going 
home, going home." Tears of gratitude and 
joy expressed still more fully his thoughts. 
When he had nearly lost the power of speech, 
he continued to utter this phrase, and his last 
words were, " Rest — ^home !" He died about 
eleven o'clock that night, and I have no doubt 
that by the midnight hour he had passed through 
the " everlasting gates," and was hailed by se- 
raphim amid the " excellent glory." 

Often, while drooping under the fatigues and 
diseases of those wild regions — often, in laying 
my head on my saddle, to spend the night in 
the forest, have I recalled the phrase of Jeddy, 
"There's rest at home." There has been a 
spell of power in these words which no labour, 
no peril, baa been able to disaip^te. 
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Minister of God, wandering to and fro, with- 
out a resting place, to seek the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel, art thou at times weary? 
Dost thou long for a home and repose ? Do 
thy little ones die in thy absence, and are their 
gr^es scattered in the land ? Cheer thee, bro- 
ther, thy home is above, and a rest remaineth 
for thee there. 

Aged pilgrim, art thou bending over thy staff, 
like the patriarch " seeking a better country ;" 
do thy aged limbs tremble on the way? Be of 
good courage, the difficult heights before thee 
are the *' delectable mountains." Struggle on; 
thou art on the threshold of thy home : there is 
rest for thee there. 

Afflicted saint, is it thy lot not to do, but 
suffer the will of thy Lord ? Art thou weary 
and weak, and in pains ; are weeks or months 
of languishing before thee ? '' Trust thou in the 
Lord for ever," for thy " light afflictions" are 
" but for a moment," compared with the " rest 
that remaineth" for thee. Suffer on, the end is 
at hand, when thou shalt " enter into his re^." 
2 
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WESLEY'S CHARACTER. 
**ii prince and a great man in Israel,** — ^David. 

I HAVE known few men who had greater 
ability in the discrimination of human character 
than Judge M., — an ability which he had ac- 
quired as well by extensive biographical read- 
ing as by the study of life. 

He had been reading Southey's Life of Wes- 
ley. " It is a most interesting production," said 
he, "but very unsatisfactory. Its style is a 
specimen of pure and vigorous English, and its 
materials are singularly rich, even romantic, 
but it lacks unity, and the final impression is 
vague. Some of the sketches of Wesley's 
' helpers,' as they are called, would adorn the 
romances of chivalry; but I have received from 
the book no definite idea of Wesley himself." 

I found, nevertheless, that the idea he had 
received, however indefinite, was not too fa- 
vourable. 

Watson's pungent and eloquent critique on 

Southey had just appeared. I sent it to him, 

accompanied with Moore's Life of Wesley. 

While reading them, he frequently sent to my 

library for other publications wT^ida N^cte i^« 
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ferred to by these writers, particularly the works 
of Wesley, Gillies, Whitefield, &c. On return- 
ing them, he expressed the interest he had felt 
in their perusal. 

" I have never before," said he, " given so 
much attention to an ecclesiastical subject. 
Wesley's character is itself a study. To one 
who has not examined these works I should 
hesitate to express fully my estimate of him. 
He equalled Luther in energy and courage, 
while he excelled him in prudence and learn- 
ing. He equalled Melancthon in learning and 
prudence, while he surpassed him in courage 
and energy; and there are few of the excel- 
lences of both the Wittemberg reformers which 
were not combined and transcended in his indi- 
vidual character. 

'* He possessed in an eminent degree one 
trait of a master mind — ^the power of compre- 
hending at once the general outlines and the 
details of plans, the aggregate and the inte- 
grants. It is this power which forms the phi- 
losophical genius in science; it is indispen- 
sable to the successful commander and the 
great statesman. It is illustrated in the whole 
economical system of Methodism — a system 
which, while it fixes itself to the smallest 
locality with the utmost &eXai\ ^xv^ v«i!i».^\V3 />.% 
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sufficiently general in its provisions to reach 
the ends of the world, and still maintain its 
unity of spirit and discipline. 

" No man knew better than Wesley the im- 
portance of small things. You recpllect that 
his whole financial system was based on weekly 
penny collections; and it was a rule of hiB 
preachers never to omit a single preaching 
appointment, except when the *risk of life or 
limb' required. So far as I can judge, he was 
the first to apply extensively the plan of tract 
distribution. He wrote, printed, and scattered 
over the kingdom, placards on almost every 
topic of morals and religion. In addition to 
the usual services of the church, he introduced 
what you call the band meeting, the class meet' 
ing, the prayer meeting, the love feast, and the 
watch night. Not content with his itinerant 
labourers, he called into use the less available 
powers of his people, by establishing the depart- 
ments of local preachers, exhorters, and leaders. 
It was, in fine, by gathering together fragments, 
by combining minutis, that he formed that 
powerful system of spiritual means which is 
transcending all others in the evangelization 
of the world. 

** It was not only in the theoretical construc- 
t/on of plans that Wesley exceWed*, lie w«ja, iC 
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possible, still more distinguished by practical 
energy. The variety and number of his labours 
would be absolutely incredible to me with less 
authentic evidence than that which corrobo- 
rates them. He was perpetually travelling and 
preaching, studying and writing, translating and 
aWdging, superintending his societies, and ap- 
plying his great plans. According to one of 
these authors, he travelled usually ^ve thousand 
miles a year, preaching twice and thrice a day, 
commencing at five o'clock in the morning; 
and in all this incessant travelling and preach- 
ing he carried with him the studious and medi- 
tative habits of the philosopher. No depart- 
ment of human inquiry was omitted by him. 
* History, poetry, and philosophy,' says he, * I 
read on horseback.' 

" Wesley, like Luther, knew the importance 
of the press ; he kept it teeming with his pub- 
lications, and his itinerant preachers were good 
agents for their circulation. And here [opening 
one of the volumes] is a sentence addressed to 
them on the subject which indicates his cha- 
racter : — * Carry them with you through every 
round; exert yourselves in this; be not 
ashamed, be not weary, leave no stone un- 
turned.' His works, including abiid^xieisJis^ ^:^ 
translations, amounted ^U \ e%^xft».\ft xv^Bfici^v*^ 
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Rbimi two hundrod volumos. These comprise 
tnMitlHOH ou almost every subject of divinity, 
IKM^try. iiiunic. history; natural, moral, meta- 
phynioal, and |H>htioal philosophy. He wrote 
aa ht) proaohtnl, ad p^tpuhm^ and he may indeed 
Ih^ oiuiaidonHl the leader in those exertions 
whioh art» now being made for the pc^ar 
dirt\uuou of knowledge* 

^* l>id«riii|{f tVom the usual character of men 
whi> are |;iven lo rarioiB exenions and many 
)>biMk h^ wa:» accurate and prol^Nxnd. He was 
an ad<p(^ lu clas^Kai Utennue avi the isse of 
like classical lou^tv!^ ^ hb writbtfs an adorned 
with th^ir &ae«t pa:»sa^[e:». He was fsmztax 
wi^ a wHnN^r oc BKxieni hojcrza^es: ud I 
\Vft«»vi^ i;u» v>«!i $syW law oc :2e Sks «xaaa- 

wtDim^ He M-esK v ^t« Sf«fa r^Afr ja 
4^H£\ ttd>pi<i ^H uiMniad: a3ii <ii!K£3l JEKiQire. 
JU a V^<ctjui» bie wi» rrnmukuir dmr ad 



WM» warm* w nii mtv Hb» mnlecr :xe'rqr 
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enthusiasm, but by the cool calculation of his 
plans, and the steady self-possession with which 
he pursued them. I like that maxim of his — 
* Though I am always in haste, I am never in 
a hurry.' He was as economical of his time 
as a miser could be of his gold ; rising at four 
o'clock in the morning, and allottmg to every 
hour its Impropriate work. ' Leisure and I have 
taken leave of each other,' said he. And yet 
such was the happy arrangement of his employ- 
ments, that amid a multijdicity which would 
distract an ordinary man, he declares that 
< there are few persons who spend so many 
hours secluded from all company as myself.' 
The wonder of his character is the self-control 
by which he preserved himself calm, while he 
kept all in excitement around him. 

*< He was a contrast to Whitefield. White- 
field was bom an orator. The qualities of the 
orator made up his whole genius ; they were 
the first mental manifestations of his childhood, 
but were pent up in his hean, a magazine of 
energies, until kindled by the influence of reli- 
gion, when they broke forth, like the fires of a 
vdcano. He was a man of boundless souL 
He was a host of generous S3rmpathie8 ; and 
every sympathy, in him, was a passion. Thia 
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Athenian orator said that action was eloquence. 
Perhaps antiquity has given undue authority to 
this remark. The pantomime is not eloquent ; 
but strong passion always is, and alwa3rs would 
be, had it the expression of neither hand nor 
feature, but the tremulous tones of the excited 
voice coming from an unseen source upon the 
ear. There is no eloquence without feeling. 
Even the histrionic orator mnsi feel — not affect 
to feel, but, by giving himself up to the illusion 
of reality in ideal scenes, aettially feel. White- 
field's whole Christian course showed the pre- 
valence of mighty feelings. 

" Whitefield was no legislator : he acted en- 
tirely without a system. Here was his great 
defect. Had he combined the contriving powers 
of Wesley with his own effective. eloquence, it 
cannot be doubted that he would have occupied 
the high place of the latter, or, at least, a simi- 
lar position in a separate sect holding the tenets 
of Calvinism. His powers of address were 
much more immediately effective than Wes- 
ley's; and if they had -been applied to the es- 
tablishment of a well-organized system, as were. 
Wesley's, the result would have been immense. 
He moved like a comet, dazzling and amazing 
the world, but leaving scarcely a trace behind 
Juia, PerbMpa his ci^tal faiilX ^u& \a& ^sf^ 
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ration from Wesley. He was certainly never 
designed by Providence to scatter so ineffectu- 
ally his vast powers. 

" Wesley was the counterpart of Whitefield. 
They were raised up to co-operate in one great 
cause — ^the one to construct its plans, the other - 
to vivify them with the electric powers of his 
genius. The one held on his due course, and 
the results of his steadfastness are still deve- 
loping on a scale of unparalleled grandeur. 
The other deviated ; and almost the last vestige 
of his labours has passed away, or blended un- 
distinguishably with the mass of the church. 

" Like the great men of old, Wesley was 
careful in his physical habits. Though of a 
feeble constitution, his regularity, sustained 
through great exertions and vicissitudes, pro- 
duced a vigour and equanimity which are sel- 
dom the accompaniments of a laborious mind 
or of a distracted life. He somewhere says he 
does not remember to have felt lowness of spi- 
rits one quarter of an hour since he was bom — 
that ten thousand cares are no more weight to 
his mind than ten thousand hairs are to his 
head — and that he never lost a night's sleep in 
his life. Southey says, his face was remark- 
ably fine, his complexion fresh to the last week 
ofbia life, and his eye qmck,\ieeii,«iA^ocw^. 
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" One of the finest spectacles to me is the 
sight of an old man holding on his career of 
action or endurance to the extremity of life with 
an unwavering spirit. Such was Wesley. He 
ceased not his labours till death. After the 
eightieth year of his age he visited Holland 
twice. At the end of his eighty-second, he 
says, ' I am qever tired either with writing, 
preaching, or travelling.' He preached under 
trees which he had planted himself, at Kings- 
wood. He outlived most of his first disciples 
and preachers, and stood up mighty in intellect 
and labours among the second and third gene- 
rations of his people. I have been affected in 
reading the account of his later years, when 
persecution had subsided, and he was every- 
where received as a patriarch, and sometimes, 
as his biographer says, he excited, by his arrival 
in towns and cities, an interest such as the 
king himself would produce. He attracted the 
largest assemblies, perhaps, which have been 
congregated for religious instruction since the 
ministry of Christ, being estimated sometimes at 
more than thirty thousand. Great intellectually, 
morally, and physically, he at length died, in 
the eighty-eighth year of his age, and sixty-fifth 
of his ministry, unquestionably one of the most 
extraordinary men of any age. 
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" He lived to see Methodism spread through 
Great Britain, America, and the West ^ndia 
Islands. Nearly one hmidred and forty thou- 
sand members, upward of five hundred itinerant 
preachers, and more than one thousand local 
preachers, were connected with him when he 
died. And how have these multiplied since! 
The epitaph of Sir Christopher Wren, in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, the work of his own genius, 
is applicable to Wesley's memory in almost aU 
the civilized world : * Do you ask for Ms monu" 
I you: 
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A VISION IN THE WILDERNESS. 
** /( teemed a dream^ and yet Hwas not." 

In my long joiinie3rs in the West, I used 
frequently to rest during the heat of the noon- 
day \mder the shade of a tree, fastening my 
horse to one of its branches by a long rope, 
which afforded him ample room for grazing. 
After a hearty meal, of the famed '' hoe-cake^ 
furnished at my last stopping place, and eaten 
with a relish which nothing but hunger and 
travel can give, and offering up my tribute of 
praise to Him who guided my wanderings, I 
usually lay down on my travelling blanket, with 
Mf aiddle for a pillow, and refreshed myself by 
% few hours' sleep. Reposing thus, with my 
pocket Bible in my hand, reading and medi- 
tating on the promises of God to his people, 
I once fell into a dreamy revery, dnriag 
which I imagined that all the iUustzious of tl» 
church in fmner ages passed in slow pioccft- 
sKOtt befort me. 

First in the kMg train, and at consideiafale 
distance from ^ foUowing groups, mored a 
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elevated and wrinkled brows; their counte- 
nances were marked with an expression of 
blended gravity and simplicity, their staves were 
crooks, and their whole appearance indicated 
the simple habits of pastoral life. They were 
preceded by a figure of peculiar dignity, the 
rapt thoughtfulness of whose countenance be- 
spoke a high communion with the spiritual 
world — a friendship with the Deity. 

At a short distance in their rear followed one 
whose whole bearing was that of a stem, yet 
dignified consciousness of power. He bore in 
one hand a rod, and in the other a scroll. His 
brow seemed like bronze, and was marked with 
the lines of most profound and somewhat awful 
thought. I gazed on this ancient-looking group 
until the shadows of the foremost grew dim in 
the distance, when, turning my eye, my atten- 
tion was immediately arrested by an exceed- 
ingly interesting company of more varied cha- 
racter, and at more irregular intervals from each 
other. They were male- and female. Their 
countenances wore dififerent expressions ; some 
the calm dignity of collected thought, others 
a lofty majesty that seemed something more 
than human ; some an afifecting pathos and 
lonely sadness, while the features of others 
were radiant with the outbteakvtv^'a o^ ^^<s^»)x<(^ 
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emotion. All, however, had an indefinable 
correspondence. I was struck with an uplift- 
ed look of the eyes that was common to all, 
and imparted an aspect of sanctified insja- 
ration. 

The first in the group was a lovely female 
figure, whose gracefal form appeared to glide 
along as if moving on the air ; her hair waved 
in the breezes, and her countenance was an 
expression of blended beauty and holiness. It 
seemed illuminated with a radiance from hea- 
ven. In one hand she held above her head a 
timbrel, while with the other she struck it with 
enthusiasm. At a distance methought I heard 
her sing, "Awake, awake, Deborah; awake, 
awake, utter a song.'' 

Next followed an unimpassioned, aged man, 
his eyes sunken, and his locks white like the 
snows of winter; mature thought and wise 
counsel sat on his visage, blended with a hal- 
lowed complacency that seemed to say, " Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth." He was fol- 
lowed by one who was robed in regal apparel, 
and whose head was circled with a crown. He 
appeared a prince of God's people, anointed from 
on high. His face shone with rapture as he 
moved buoyantly along, with a harp in his hand, 
singing, " O come, let us smg \xiv\o x\kfe ljOt4% 
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let US make a joyful noise unto the Rock of our 
salvation." 

Then came one wrapped in a mantle, with 
a solemnity truly august ; his beard was long 
and silvery ; his eye, though sunken with age, 
gleamed with fire ; and on his elevated, but in- 
dented brow, sat a solemn loftiness of thought. 
His motion was that of strong old age, and as 
he passed I heard him say, " Awake, awake ; 
put on thy strength, O Zion ; put on thy beauti- 
ful garments, O Jerusalem, the holy city." 

In the same group I observed several other 
most interesting figures, some carrpng haips, 
some rejoicing, some weeping. Among the 
latter, one particularly affected me. He seemed 
a man of God — ^his look was that of deep dejec- 
tion, yet submissive and sanctified. He uttered 
as he passed, with a tone of affecting pathos, 
" O that my head were waters, and mine eyes 
a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and 
night for the slain of the daughter of my 
people !" 

Many others of remarkable appearance were 
passing before me, but the sudden approach of 
another group at a distance drew away my at- 
tention. The first that caught my eye was a 
figure robed in camel's hair, with a leathern 
girdle about his loins ; his fac^ vi^'& >«^"^\!ca\- 
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worn, as if he were accustomed to an exposed 
life. His gait was dignified and grave ; his 
voice, owing to the distance, was very indis- 
tinct, but, associated with his whole personal 
appearance, it was as " the voice of one cr3dng 
in the wilderness." Then followed one whose 
step was slow and godlike. A singular com- 
bination of power and goodness was expressed 
in all his bearing. At one moment I thought it 
might be an impersonated image of greatness 
and might — and at another, of meekness and 
lowliness. An indescribable benignity shone 
on his features, and yet a cloud of sorrow 
seemed to wreathe his brow, so that he ap- 
peared indeed " a man of sorrows, and acquaint- 
ed with grief." 

Then followed a company that could not so 
well be called a- group as a file, owing to their 
great extent. The first seemed men of much 
simplicity 'of character, unpretending in their 
manners, but conscious of high powers and 
great responsibilities j a calm fearlessness was 
expressed in their countenances. Among them 
I observed two figures that particularly inte- 
rested my attention ; the first for his delightful 
complacency. His whole countenance beamed 
with amiable lowliness and compassion, and 
be appeared to be uttering to himself as he 
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passed, '*God is love." The other looked 
accustomed to the patient and wearying toil 
of the laborious scholar. An expression of 
contemplative thoughtfulness was expanded 
over his brow. He appeared like one whose 
mind was pregnant with mighty thoughts, and 
who could stand unmoved in the integrity of his 
principles before the thrones of kings and amid 
the schools of philosophers. Though his coun- 
tenance was that of a great man, yet it wore a 
holy humility that seemed to say, << God forbid 
that I should glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ !" After the first few figures, 
the number increased rapidly, till it appeared like 
the hosts of war ; their countenances bespoke 
heroic boldness and contempt of pain, as if they 
were familiar with perils and death — ^panoplied 
pilgrims, who have here no abiding place, but 
seek a city eternal in the heavens. After some 
hundreds had passed, the procession seemed to 
terminate, and dense darkness followed; dim, 
phantasmagoric figures, more like shapes of 
shadow than living beings, appeared for a mo« 
ment, and then faded away in the gloom ; but 
I continued to gaze anxiously for some new 
and more distinct appearance, when suddenly 
one emerged, wearing the cowl and girdle of 
a monk. In his hand "he g;ca.«^<b^ '^ xsafic^ 
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a thousand varied aspects of light and beauty. 
The host I was contemplating, now so nume* 
rous as to spread over the entire survey, cried 
aloud, " The kingdoms of this world have be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Christ, and he shall reign for ever and ever," 
followed by a shout from heaven, saying, " Al- 
lelujah, for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth !" 
at which I awoke^ and lo, it was a dream ! 



CHILDREN OF RELIGIOUS PARENTS. 

«« Train up a child in the way he shottld go,** 

Solomon. 

Mt heart still bleeds when I recall the death- 
scene of my old friend W. He was a good 
man, and is no doubt, at rest. He laboured 
usefully as a loc&l preacher, and scores were 
converted from the error of their ways by his 
instrumentality ; but of all his numerous chil- 
dren, only one daughter, who ministered as an 
angel at his sick bed, had acknowledged the 
name of Christ. Two of his sons had died in 
responsible years, without hope, one of them 
in agonies of despair : the spirit of the old man 
never recovered from the slioc^V.. TVa^fc ^««k 
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Still living ; two, wandering he knew not where, 
the votaries of dissipation, the other confined in 
a neighbouring alms-house, a maniac. Seldom 
have I known an equal case of domestic afflic- 
tion. He had educated his family in religion 
with all diligence, but was now dying, with the 
hope of meeting but one of them in heaven. 
The affections of the parent were naturally 
strong in him, but in his last sickness they 
wore overpowering. " Pray for my children," 
was his pathetic appeal to the Christian Mends 
who visited him — " O my children ! My poor 
boys ! I go down to the grave in sorrow for 
thorn. Must they be lost ? Cannot prayer still 
pluck them as brands from the burning? I^niy, 
O pray for my children !" The Christian parent 
alone can feel the force of this dying father's 
language, and even he cannot feel as I do, while 
recalling the unutterable anxiety of his ema- 
ciateil features, bathed as they were with the 
tears of paternal tenderness. Ah! it is on 
the margin of eternity — ^it is when the soul, 
fiill of unspeakable solicitude, feels that it is 
passing retumles$ly away, that the aiiectioBS 
neeive a deplh of pathos they never had be^ 
lore. It is then, too, that we see thiiigs as 
dl»y are ^ — ralnaUe only so Ibi- as they leJate 
^ Ike «MBitts state inio wkddi w« m ' 
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It is then, mistaken parent, that thou will 
wish to see thy child Ipng, with the hopes 
and woes of Lazarus, at the gate of the rich 
man, rather than enjo3dng, without God, the 
admiration or wealth for which thou art now so 
anxiously training it. 

The old man expired, praying for his chil- 
dren, and his prayer was not altogether in vain ; 
for " God is not slack concerning his promises f 
and he has assured the Christian parent that 
"it shall be well with him, and his children 
after him ;" that " the generation of the upright 
shall be blessed." His poor maniac son has 
since been restored, and is now seen " sitting 
at the feet of Jesus, clothed and in his right 
mind." His name is on the temperance pledge 
and the church book, and I trust it is " written 
in heaven." One of his brothers has also been 
reclaimed, and t]ie other still lives, and is there* 
fore within the reach of the many prayers which 
have ascended for him. 

I have not introduced this ease in order to 
sketch it, but to append a few thoughts on an 
important subject. It is an interesting question 
why the children of religious parents are so 
seldom converted, and not unfrequently are 
more hostile to religion than those who have 
had no eariy religious imnVsv^. TV^a x^wws^i^ 
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luually assigned are, that they become disgust- 
ed with religion by the importunity of their 
parents; that severe early restraints become 
irksome, and react ; that the imperfections which 
they observe in the domestic conduct of their 
relatives destroy their confidence, &c., &c. 
I doubt most of the usual reasoning on this 
subject. It may apply in particular cases, but 
it does not solve the whple problem. Where 
these defects have not existed, the result has 
been the same. The most painful examples I 
have known were in the families of devoted 
and judicious ministers, some of whose chil- 
dren, whom I can at this moment recall, are 
reeling to the grave drunkards. I think the 
reason lies deeper than is usually conjectured. 
There is a profound fault somewhere in our 
system of religious training. The constitution 
of the human mind requires the Scriptural mode 
of enforcing religion, and admits of no other, 
and this is not the mode adopted in the religious 
education of children. Let me explain. 

We have two classes of habits, passive and 
active. The facility of the former is diminished, 
while that of the latter is increased, by exercise. 
The surgeon, in the beginning of his profession, 
msy feel a painful sympathy for the sufferings 
of bis patient. This very aymp^V^i^ tok^ 'Qsl^ 
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nerve his hand, and embarrass his operation. 
By familiarity with suffering his sympathies 
harden^ — ^the passwe susceptibility abates, until 
Uie agonies of his writhing subject scarcely 
discompose his feelings. But with this de- 
crease of feeling there is an increase of tact 
in the use of his instruments — the active habit 
is improved, so that the most unfeeling operators 
are generally the most accurate and secure. 
The experience of the drunkard is another 
example ; in proportion as he advances in his 
vicious habit does his susceptibility of agreeable 
excitement diminish. The draught that at first 
intoxicated becomes powerless, and to have 
effect, must be increased as he advances. 

This interesting law applies equally to our 
moral nature. Let an individual be passive, 
but inactive, amid the examples and admoni- 
tions of religion, and he will inevitably dege- 
nerate. So well known is this fact, that Ae 
popular language, without scrutinizing the rea- 
son, has characterized such as " gospel hard- 
ened." The most thrilling appeals of truth fall 
on their ears like the breath of the wind, while 
others, a hundred-fold more debased in vice, but 
less accustomed to religious motives, quake with 
trembling. Now,* does not this consideration 
explaiD the irreligion of l\ie e\u\<is«vvol x^vq'^'qb^ 
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parents ? They witness constancy examples of 
religion, but is it the case that parents hhawr 
ikeetly for their conversion ? It is to be feared 
that direct efforts for the salvation of children 
are rare. We teach them its doctrines, and 
discipline them to some of its moralities, but do 
we treat them as the gospel treats sinners — 
urging them to immediate repentance and frith 
as the means of regeneration and the ground of 
all true practical virtue ? I have often thought, in 
my observations on Christian families, that the 
indirectness with which religious impressions 
were made was exactly adapted to habituate 
the mind to easy resistance. Witnessing daily 
the examples of religion without any active 
participation in them, they are preparing either 
to doubt and despise all religion, or hang on our 
congregations lifeless moralists. 

Our religious feelings must be active, or they 
will decline. Like the vigour of the body, they 
depend upon exercise. Nothing could more 
effectually benumb the heart of a philanthropist, 
than to observe daily the miseries of the suffer- 
ing without an effort to relieve them. 

Let not, then, the Christian parent try to in- 
troduce his child to religion by a gradual process 
of discipline — this is good iit its place— but let 
lum first laaci and urge an iiaiaedaaL\A lexkO'inX 
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of the heart — ^the same as is necessary in an 
adult sinner, for sin is as radical in the nature 
of a child as in that of a man of threescore 
years and ten — and then, being introduced to 
the active habits of religion, both inward and 
outward, they will grow with its growth. 

These thoughts suggest an admonition to the 
children of religious families. How great are 
their privileges ! The light of heaven shines 
upon their infant brows in the very cradle. 
Their house is a miniature sanctuary, with its 
altar of morning and evening sacrifice. The 
oracles of truth speak to them daily with wiser 
counsels than angels could utter. The sweet- 
est affections of life are made to them vehicles 
of religious influence. How can it be possible 
for a child to grow up in habitual resistance of 
all these appeals, and not suffer seriously in his 
moral susceptibility? His heart must become 
indurated. These blessings will be either a 
savour of life unto life, or of death unto death. 

Child of many prayers! thou art blessed 
indeed; but O! be warned that thy mercies 
turn not to curses, and that the sweet memories 
of thy home be not imbittered through eternity. 
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THE DUEL. 
•• BlootUguiltiness /"—Psalmist. 

About four miles from N- is an extensive 

grove, well known as the scene of several fatal 
duels. As I passed it one morning on my way 
to my appointment in that town, I perceived « 
horse and vehicle among the trees, guarded by 
a solitary man, who appeared to be the driver.^ 
My suspicions were immediately aroused^ but 
I rode on. 

About a mile beyond I met another carriage, 
containing four persons, besides the driver, and 
hastening with all speed. My fears were con- 
firmed, and I could scarcely doubt that another 
scene of blood was about to be enacted in those 
quiet solitudes. What was my duty in the case ? 
I knew too well the tenacity of those fictitious 
and absurd sentiments of honour which pre- 
vailed in that section of the country, and which 
gave to the duel a character of exalted chivalry, 
to hope that my interference could be success- 
ful ; yet, thought I, it is my duty to rebuke the 
sin, if I cannot prevent it, and in the name of 
my Lord I will do it. As quick as the thought, 
I irheeled about, and returned with the utmost 
speed to the grove. 
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The second carriage had arrived, and was 
fastened to a tree. I rode up to it, fastened my 
horse near it, and throwing the driver a piece 
of silver, requested him to guard him. While 
threading my way into the forest, my thoughts 
were intensely agitated to know how to present 
myself most successfully. The occasion ad- 
mitted of no delay. I hastened on, and soon 
emerged into an oval space surrounded on all 
sides by the dense woods. At the opposite 
extremities stood the principals, their boots 
drawn over their pantaloons, their coats, vests, 
and hats off, and with handkerchiefs tied over 
their heads, and tightly belting their waists. 
A friend and a surgeon were conversing with 
each, while the seconds were about midway 
between them, arranging the dreadful' conflict. 
One of the principals, the challenged, appeared 
but about twenty years old; his pountenance 
was singularly expressive of sensibility, but 
also of cool determination. The other had a 
stout, ruffian-like bearing, a countenance easy, 
but sinister and heartless, and seemed impatient 
to wreak his vengeance on his antagonist. 

I advanced immediately to the seconds, and 
declared at once my character and my object 
'* Gentlemen," said I, " excuse my intrusion ; I 
sjn a miDister of the gospel *, \ Yxiorvr Xki^ ^^ 
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merits of this quarrel, but both my heart and my 
office require me to mediate a peace between 
the parties, if possible. Is it not possible ?" 

" Sir," replied one of them, " the utmost has 
been done to effect it, without success, and this 
is no place for further attempts." 

"Under any circumstances, in any place, 
gentlemen," I replied, " it is appropriate to pre- 
vent murder, and such, in the sight of God, is 
the deed you are aiding. It must not be, gen- 
^tlemen : in the name of the law, which prohibits 
it — in the name of your friends, the principals-— 
in the name of God, who looks upon you in this 
solitary place, I beseech you, stop it at once ; 
at least, wash your own hands from the blood 
of these men ; retire from the field, and refuse 
to assist in their mutual murder." 

My emphatfc remonstrance had a momentary 
effect ; they seemed not indisposed to come to 
terms, if I could get the concurrence of the 
principals. 

I passed immediately to the oldest of them. 
His countenance became more repulsive as I 
approached him ; it was deeply pitted with the 
small-pox, and there was upon it the most 
Satanic, cold-blooded leer I ever witnessed on 
s human face. He had given the challenge. 
/ besought him, by every coiiB\^«n.>knv oil "W- 
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manity and morality, to recall it. I referred to 
the youth and inexperience of his antagonist, 
the conciliatory disposition of the seconds, the 
fearful consequences to his soul if he should 
fall, the withering remorse which must Bver 
follow him if he should succeed. 

Ho evidently thirsted for the blood of his 
opponent ; but observing that his friend an/1 the 
surgeon seconded my reasoning, hcereplied, 
with undissembled reluctance, that he gave the 
challenge for sufficient reasons ; if they were 
removed, he might recall it, but never other- 
wise. 

I passed to the other. I admonished him of 
the sin he was about to perpetrate, and referred 
to his probable domestic rel&tions. The allu- 
sion touched his heart ; he suddenly wiped a 
tear from his eye. " Yes, sir," said he, " there 
are hearts which would break if they knew I 
were here." I referred to my conversation with 
the seconds and the other principal, and re- 
marked that nothing was now necessary to 
effect a teconciliation but his retraction of the 
language which had offended his adversary. 
" Sir," he replied, planting his foot firmly on 
the earth, and assuming a look which would 
have been sublime in a better cause — *^ Sir, I 
have but declared the truth Tes^eeX\Xi%^^\.\WKfiL^ 
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and though I sink into the grave, I will not 
sanction his villainous characterr by a retrac- 
tion." I reasoned with increased vehemence, 
but no appeal to his judgment or his heart could 
shake his desperate firmness. My heart bled 
over this young man, and I left him with tears, 
which I have no doubt he would have shared 
under other circumstances. What could I do 
further 1 I appealed again to the first principal, 
but he spumed me with a cool smile ; I flew to 
the seconds, and requested them on any terms 
to adjust the matter and save the shedding of 
blood. But they had already measured the 
ground, and were ready to arrange the princi- 
pals. " Gentlemen," said I, " the blood of this 
dreadful deed be upon your souls ; I have ac- 
quitted myself of it ;" and I proceeded from the 
arena toward my horse. 

What were my emotions as I turned away in 
despair ! What ! thought I ; must it proceed ? 
Is there no expedient to prevent it ? In a few 
minutes one or both of these men may be in 
eternity, accursed for ever with " blood-guilti- 
ness !" Can I not pluck them as brands from 
the burning? My spirit was in a tumult of 
anxiety. In a moment, as the principals were 
taking their places, I was again on the ground, 
standing on the line betweeiv \\\^m, " Sits I" 
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I exclaimed, " in the name of God, I adjure you 
stop this murderous work. It must not, it can- 
not proceed." 

** Knock him down," cried the elder duellist, 
with a fearful imprecation* 

" Sir," said the younger, " I appreciate your 
motives, but demand of you to interfere no more 
with these arrangements/' 

The seconds seized me by the arm, and 
compelled me to retire^ But I warned them at 
every step. Never before did I feel so deeply 
the value and hazard of the human soul. My 
remarks were without effect, except on one of 
the friends of the younger principal. '* This is 
a horrible place," said he ; " I cannot endure it ;" 
and he turned away with me from the scene. 

" Now, then, for it," said one of the seconds, 
as they returned ; '* take your places." Shud- 
deringly I hastened my pace to escape the result. 

" One, two" — the next sound was lost in the 
explosion of the pistols. " O God !" shrieked 
a voice of agony. I turned round ; the younger 
principal, with his hand to his face, shrieked 
again, quivered, and fell to the earth. I rushed 
to him. With one hand he clung to the earth, 
the fbgers penetrating the sod, with the other 
he grasped his left jaw, which was shattered 
with a horrid wound. I turned v?\x\i i^Y&\xv^^% 
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from the sight. The charge had passed tfarougli 
the left side of the mouth, crashing the teeth, 
severing the jugular, and passing out at the 
back of the head, laying open entirely one side 
of the face and neck. In this ghastly wound, 
amid blood and shattered teeth, had he fibced 
his grasp with a tenacity which could not be 
moved. Bleeding profusely, and convulsive 
with agony, he lay for several minutes, the 
most frightful spectacle I had ever witnessed. 
The countenances of the spectators expressed 
a conscious relief when it was announced by 
the surgeon that death had ended his agony. 
Meanwhile the murderer, with his party, had 
left the ground. 

One of the company was despatched, on my 
horse, to communicate the dreadful news to the 
family of the victim. The dead young man 
was cleansed from his blood, and borne imme* 
diately to the carriage. I accompanied it into 

N . It stopped before a small, but elegant 

house. The driver ran to the door and rapped. 
An elderly lady opened it with frantic agitation, 
at the instant when we were lifting the ghastly 
remains from the carriage. She gazed, as if 
thunderstruck, for a moment, and fell fainting 
in the doorway. A servant removed her into 
ibe parlour, and as we passed Yr\\k x\kft wrjiBft 
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into a rear room, I obserred her extended on 
a sofa as pale as her hapless son. We had 
just laid the body on a table — the stifiened hand 
still grasping the wound — ^whea a yonng lady, 
tastefully attired in white, and with a face deli- 
cately beantiful, rushed into the room and threw 
her arms around it, weeping with uncontrollable 
emotion, and exclaiming with agony of feel- 
ing, " My brother ! — ^my dear, dear brother ! — 
Can it be — O, can it be ?" The attendants tore 
her away. I shall never forget the look of utter 
wretchedness she wore as they led her past 
me, her eyes suffused with tears, and her bosom 
stained with her brother's blood. 

This unfortunate young man was of New- 
England origin. He had settled in the town 

of N , where his business prospered so well 

that he had invited his mother and sister to 
reside with him. His home, endeared by gen* 
tleness and love, and every temporal comfort, 
was a scene of unalloyed happiness, but in an 
evil hour he yielded to a local and absurd preju- 
dice, a sentiment of honour, falsely so called, 
which his education should have taught him to 
despise. He was less excusable than his mali- 
cious murderer, for he had more light and better 
sentiments. This one step ruined him and his 
happy family. He was mtenei Xlfci'a XksrsX ^«3 > 
4 
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with the regrets of the whole community. His 
poor mother never left the house till she was 
carried to her grave, by his side. She died 
after a delirious fever of two weeks' duration^ 
throughout which she ceased not to implore 
the attendants, with tears, to rescue her hapless 
son from the hands of assassins, who she ima* 
gined kept him concealed for their murderous 
purpose. His sister still lives, but poor and 
broken-hearted. Her beauty and her energies 
have been wasted by sorrow, and she is de- 
pendant on others for her daily bread. 

I have heard some uncertain reports of his 
antagonist ; the most probable of which is, that 
he died three years after of the yellow fever at 
New-Oxleans, raging with the horrors of re- 
morse. Such was the local estimation of this 
bloody deed, that scarcely an effort was made 
to bring him to justice. Alas, for the influence 
of fashionable opinion ! It can silence, by its 
dictates, the laws of man and of God, and exalt 
murder to the glory of chivalry. 
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BISHOP ASBURY. 

** A workman that needeth not to be aahamtd,^ 

St. Paul. 

To Hve enjoyed the friendship of the great 
and good Asbury may well be considered a 
distinguished honour — ^his autographs on the 
ordination certificates of the fathers of the 
church are precious mementoes, and more 
satisfactory authentications of their ministry 
than could be the sign manual of any pope, 
archbishop, or other supposed successor of the 
apostles. If there are any episcopal seats in 
heaven, assuredly there are few prelates since 
St. Paul who will sit above Francis Asbury. 

His marked characteristics are few, but re- 
markably strong. They are not painted, in our 
conception of his character, but sculptured. 
He was altogether a most woixderful man. 
Bom in lowly circumstances, called early to 
the ministry, and when in it burdened with 
labours truly amazing, he had but little oppor- 
tunity for mental cultivation. Yet he acquired 
(how, is inconceivable) a knowledge of Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew ; he could read them, and 
consulted them in studying the sacred text. 
He was also singularly {anuVm mN)cL \AsN»r} ^ 
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especially ecclesiastical history. Church po- 
lity, in all its varieties, ancient and modem, he 
had studied thoroughly, and referred to con- 
stantly. In mental and moral science he was 
more than a mere reader. In natural philo- 
sophy he was generally accurate. He was a 
more extensive reader than is generally sup- 
posed. He had no knowledge of mathematics, 
and his arithmetic was altogether original — 
logical, not mechanical. He possessed an al- 
most intuitive discernment of human character, 
and was a remarkable physiognomist. He 
, has frequently surprised a whole conference by 
stating the character of candidates whom he 
had never seen before. He had a rare facility 
in contracting the acquaintance of strangers. 
He was frequently humorous, happy at repartee, 
and always ready for any labour, however one- 
rous or sudden. An illustration occurs to my 
memory. At the time my friend E. H. was sta- 
tioned in B , knowing that he would spend 

a night there on his way to the L Confer- 
ence, he made arrangements for him to preach 
an anniversary sermon for a charitable society 
just struggling into life, and advertised the ap- 
pointment as extensively as possible in the 
public prints. Toward eveiviw^ tlv^ old bishoi^ 
^^mved, wearied with a \cmg wvSl \.^^vsv\s \q\»- 
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ney. At an early hour the house was crowded 
— ^the sendees commenced. He arose, and 
read for his text 2 Corinthians viii, 8, '^ I speak 
not by commandment, but by occasion of the 
forwardness of others, and to prore the sin- 
cerity of your love." The felicity of the text 
and of the discourse was universally observed. 

If the classical motto is true, Perseverantia 
vincit omnia, (Perseverance conquers all things,) 
he was capable of greatness in any department 
of human ambition, for his great master trait 
was a firmness of purpose which no hostility 
could shake, and no allurement seduce. When 
once he entered on his immense labours in 
America, his destiny was fixed. His indomi' 
table energy bore him onward through joumejrs 
long and perilous, labours arduous and inces* 
sant, privations and vexations which none of 
his European coadjutors knew, and this, not 
during a brief interval of youthfiil zeal, or of 
circumstances auspicious to an ardent ambition, 
but through all possible discouragements, and 
through the infirmitieB of age, when it was 
necessary to assist him to and from his car- 
riage, and when he could no longer stand, but 
sat in the pulpit, — ^till, in fine, he dropped ex- 
hausted into the grave. He was eminently a 
nma of one work, and in ibaX vToilV^^ ^^& vosr 
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polled by a quenchless zeal, which allowed no 
leisure for any other consideration. It drew 
him away from his native land and parental 
home, and permitted no return. It induced him 
to forego the felicities of domestic life, and to 
pass through a long career without a local ha- 
bitation or a resting place. He was a noble 
example of an evangelical bishop. He pos- 
sessed all the personal dignity of the episcopal 
office, without any of the assumed honours and 
luxurious exemptions which are usually con- 
nected with it. While he directed with in- 
flexible authority the ministerial host of his 
vast diocess, he transcended the meanest of 
them in sufferings, labours, and joumeyings. 
Fifty-five years he was a preacher, forty-five 
of them he spent on our continent. It has been 
estimated that he sat in two hundred and twenty- 
four annual conferences, and consecrated about 
four thousand ministers. 

I have said that his labours and sufferings 
were unequalled by those of his transatlantic 
coadjutors. He travelled usually about six 
thousand miles a year, which exceeded the 
joumeyings of Wesley. Wesley's field was 
much less extended, and much more comfort- 
ahJe in every respect. He was in his own 
country — ^had the best facV\itie» iot xxa-N^ficccLV- 
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and moyed throngh a nation supplied with all 
ihe conveniences of life. Asbury was a fo- 
reigner, and lived among us at a period of pro- 
found antipathy toward his native land; but 
when most others fled from the field, he re- 
mained, even though concealment was neces- 
sary. The country was new and vast, yet he 
travelled over its length and l^jreadth, now 
through its older settlements, and then along 
its frontier lines, climbing mountains, fording 
streams, sleeping under the trees of the forest, 
or finding shelter for his wearied frame in log 
cabins. 

Whitefield, though he travelled over the same 
continent, confined himself to its Atlantic cities, 
where every convenience was lavishly afibrded 
him. Asbury pushed his course to the remotest 
frontier, travelling frequently with the emigra- 
ting caravan for protection from the savage, and 
thanking God for the coarse fare which was 
afibrded him in the hut of the back-woods- 
man. Whitefield's theological opinions agreed 
with the errors of the dominant churches, and 
conciliated their favour. Asbury's were de- 
tested by them as among the worst forms of 
heresy. Methodism had commenced before his 
arrival on our continent, and no doubt would 
hsre prospered more or leas, bi\ \o \£a «&ssc^ 
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mu9t bo ascribed its wcmderful progress. Spread 
by bis exertions, no barrio could stand before 
it; it broke out on the right and on the left; 
his incessant preaching and ceaseless travel- 
ling, now in the nordi and then in the south, 
now in th# east and then in the west, gave it 
almost m omnipresent and -simultaneous action 
through all^the states. Though at the com- 
mencement of his labours in this country 
there were but six hundred members in the 
church, when he fell it was victoriously at 
the head of an army ofttoo hundred and twelve 
thousand, who were still exulting in their 
strength^ and pressing on to the spiritual con- 
quest of the land, like the hosts of war to the 
charge ! 

Wonderful man ! many of similar, but none 
of equal powers, have followed in his footsteps. 
With a ministry of such i^pirits, the regenera- 
tion of our race would be the achievement of a 
single age. Such a ministry, warring with the 
mighty agencies of evil in our world, would 
I»resent the sublime spectacle of Milton's battle 
of the angels. And such a ministry (soul- 
itirring thought!) is practicable. It was not 
the possession of those powex^ which form the 
preirogatives of genius thai made Asbury what 
b» WB8. He displayed Tio «i^«^ii^^ ^icAtm- 
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mento of intellect. His greatness arose more 
from dispositions than from talents. Zeal, love 
of man, and love of God, armed him with his 
power, and these are attainable by all. They 
gave him that determination of purpose which 
bore down all that opposed it, and made him 
" mighty through God," equalling in labours and 
success Whitefield, or even Wesley, without 
the genius of the one, or the learning of the 
other. While most of the great men who guided 
the early movements of Methodism are illustra- 
tions of the power of sanctified intellect, Asbury 
seems to have been providentially raised up and 
placed among them as an example of the power 
of the ordinary faculties of man when sustained 
by high moral motives, a sublime model, not 
for the talented, like the former, but for all. 
It has been justly remarked that he occupies 
the place in the religious history of this country 
which Washington does in its civil history. 
Methodism, toward which, on this continent, 
he sustained the relation of leader, has already 
outstripped all other sects, but is still in its 
childhood: all its operations are yet in their 
incipience. What will be its importance when 
it reaches maturity ? Then, perhaps, the honour 
we claim for Asbury will be conceded. Meth- 
odism, under Asbury, gave the \Tn:fra\&^ ^Xsl^ 
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roused most othei sects, and spread over tlie 
country the spirit of revivals. The time will 
yet come when he will he acknowledged, not 
merely the father of American Methodism, but 
of American evangelism. 



PRESENTIMENTS. 

** Secret thinge belong unto the Lord our (rod/* 

Mofles. 

I HAVE lately received the Life of Mr. Watson. 
The biographer, in relating his visit with Wat- 
son to a certain village, says, '^ In passing the 
church-yard, Mr. Watson pointed to a conspicn^ 
ous grave, and said, ' The first time I travelled 
this way, that grave-stone caught my eye, espe- 
cially the words * * *, who died, aged forty- 
two. A very strong impression, for which I 
could not account, was immediately made upon 
my mind, that I should die at precisely the 
same age. The impression was both strong 
and sudden ; I have already passed that age, 
and this shows how little stress can be justly 
laid upon those sudden impulses and impres- 
sions, of which some people make so much 
account.' This impression, it appears, had 
created considerable \mea.«iuve&% *\tl "Csv^ ^^\s^ 
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of Mr. Watson ; but its effect on his own mind 
it is not easy to detennine." 

Watson possessed a vigorous mind, one that 
we should suppose would be the last to indulge 
fanatical or whimsical ideas-; we may learn, 
therefore, from his case, the liability of weaker 
minds to be deluded by such impressions. 
Had he been as susceptible as his anxious 
family, it is not improbable that he would have 
worn away imder the impression, fallen into 
some fatal disease, and expired at the precise 
time, and all this the result merely of imagina- 
tion. Medical history is full of proofs on this 
subject, and it is altogether probable that most 
who die under such circumstances fall victims 
to their own folly, instead of a revealed design 
of Providence. Cases have been known where 
criminals condemned to death have been blind- 
folded, laid upon the block, slightly struck on 
the neck with a cane, and taken up dead, with- 
out the loss of a drop of blood. 

It is singular with what tenacity these morbid 
fears will cling to the mind, especially when 
the system has been enervated by prolonged 
excitement. No class of men, perhaps, are 
more exposed to such excitement than Meth- 
odist preachers, by both their extemporaneous 
mode of speaking, whicli ia acoom^^Tv\^^ tf^^ 
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with intense emotion, and the (frequency and 
• arduousness of their pastoral labours and social 
meetings; and perhaps most of them experi- 
ence, at some time or other, its depressing 
effects. 

My old friend M., when stationed at B , 

had a brief and ludicrous attack of this species 
of hypochondria. He had laboured arduously 
during several weeks, and not a few yexatious 
difficulties had disturbed the church and ha- 
rassed his mind. On returning late, and quite 
exhausted, one night, from a naeeting at which 
he had felt uncommonly languid and dejected, 
he was suddenly seized, as he entered his study, 
with the impression that he had offended God, 
and would die that very night. As usual with 
a diseased state of the mind, the thought was 
attended with profound nielancholy. Of course 
he thought not of sleep, but walked the floor in 
agony for hours. Wearied at last by his rapid 
paces, he seated himself, and, covering his face 
with his hands, reclined his head on a table. 
Thus situated, he prayed, wept, and trembled, 
and as the time advanced, prayed, wept, and 
trembled the more. At last, in his agony, and 
with his hair on end, he rose to pace again the 
£oor, when, \o ! daylight was streaming in at 
his window \ The iUuBioa^f^^ ^csa%>vsA^^ 
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astonished man knew not whether he ought to 
smile or hlush at his weakness. It was a - 
weakness, however, which a superior mind can 
more easily despise than prevent. 

It was my own misfortmie once to suffer 
much from one of the9e presentiments of death. 
It was received while I was upon my knees in 
private prayer. The circumstances were strong, 
the impression at the time was singularly clear 
and forcible, like an intuition. Subsequent 
circumstances, too, seemed confirmatory of it. 
The very next day an excellent Christian died 
in the neighbourhood, who had entertained 
such a presentiment for months, and had even 
provided his coffin for the event As the time 
passed the omens became stronger ; by an acci- 
dental exposure I took cold, was attacked with 
cough, and confined to my room with incipient 
symptoms of pulmonary consumption.* How 
easily would some minds have given way under 
these circumstances, and' have realized the ex- 
pected result ! I had not, however, been dis- 
posed to superstitious fears, and knew the 
caprices of the imagination, and its dangerous 
influence on health. I therefore calmly endea- 
voured to prepare my mind and circumstances 
for any result, and waited through the period of 
several weeks, within which 1 ex^eX^^Vi ^^^ 
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and which terminated precisely with the year. 
During this time I was confined to my room ; 
the impression was inseparably present; I 
treated it with respect, but not with fear — ^it 
might be from God, or it might not. The last 
night came, but still there were a few hours, 
and what might not occur in them ! I watched 
until midnight, and not until the clock announced 
that the last moment of the year had flown was 
I clear from this remarkable illusion. I then 
fell upon my knees, thanked God that I had 
not fallen a victim to this weakness, and 
prayed that I might better remember that •* the 
secret things belong to the Lord our God ; but 
those things which are revealed belong unto us, 
and to our children for ever, that we may do all 
the words of his law." It cannot be said that 
God does not, in rare instances, reveal their 
dying hours to his people ; but I never knew a 
case which could be relied on, and the best 
reasons apply against such a course on the part 
of his providence. 
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ANECDOTES OF JESSE LEE. 
" A soft annoer iumeth away wrath,** — Solomon. 

Jesse Lee was a genuine specimen of the 
fiist school of Methodist preachers. Like As- 
bnry, he remained immarried, that he might give 
himself wholly to the ministry of the word. 
Asbury prized him highly, and without doubt 
wished his appointment as his own coadjutor 
or successor, showing his confidence in his 
abilities for the office, by using him as his sub- 
stitute in attending annual conferences and ap- 
pointing the preachers. In labours he was 
abundant, and many of the churches, from 
Maine to Greorgia, still preserve recollections 
of him. His eloquence was sometimes remark- 
able, smiting the conscience with remorse, or 
melting the heart with uncontrollable emotion. 
His person was large, and his countenance at 
once expressive of two traits, which, though 
somewhat opposite, were nevertheless united 
and predominant in his nature — ^tenderness and 
shrewdness. Though he could weep with those 
who wept, few men have been happier at repar- 
tee. Satire is a dangerous weapon, and perhaps 
it was bis fault, but he otteu xkaedi \\ mNXi "^^ 
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best effect. Many a conceited gainsayer, ia 
attempting, after his sermons in the open air, 
to embarrass him on meti^faysical points, has 
cowered beneath his replies, and retreated in 
mortification and wonder. My lamented old 
friend, Dr. Thomas Sargent, (himsdf one of 
the pioneers,) has assured me that the current 
anecdote of the Methodist preacher's reply to 
two lawyers on extemporary preaching actually 
occurred with Jesse Lee. The shrewd itine- 
rant had been preaching in a town during the 
session of the court, and had dealt rather faith- 
fully with the lawyers, two of whom were dis- 
posed Jo make themselves merry at his expense. 
The day on which the court adjourned he left 
the place for another appointment. Whfle 
riding on his way, he perceived the two lawyers 
hastening after him on horseback, with evident 
expectations of amusement. They entered into 
conversation with him on extemporaneous speak- 
ing. " Don't you often make mistakes 1" said 
one of them. "Yes, sir." "Well, what do 
you do with them ? — ^Let them go ?" " Some- 
times I do," replied the preacher, drily; "if 
they are very important, I correct tllhn ; if not, 
or if they express the truth, though diffeftmtflj 
from what I designed, why, I often let them go. 
For instance, if, in preaching, I should wish to 
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quote the text which says, ' the deril is a liar, 
and the father of it,' and should happen to mis« 
quote it, and say he was a * lawyer,* &c., 
why, it is so near the truth, I should probably 
let it pass.'' The gentlemen of the bar looked 
at each other, and were soon in advance, 
hastening on their way. 

Many anecdotes are still related among the 
old Methodists who knew him, which illustrate 
his Christian meekness. The following is one. 
I am indebted for it to his nephew, Rev. L. M. 
Lee, who says the anecdote may be relied on 
as having really transpired. It was communi- 
cated to a member of the family under the fol- 
lowing circumstances, by the individual most 
involved in the affair : — Some few years since 
a nephew of Mr. Lee, engaged in some business 
transaction in a store in Petersburg, Virginia, 
and being addressed as Mr. Lee, attracted the 
attention of an aged gentleman. General P., at 
the same time in the store, who immediately 
accosted him, and asked if he was a kinsman 
of the Rev. Jesse Lee. On being informed that 
he was a nephew, the general said he had long 
desired to see some member of the old minis- 
tefn family, in order to communicate a circum- 
stance that once occurred between himself and 
Mr. Lee. On being told that it would afford 
5 
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bim pleasure to hear anything concerning his 
venerable relative, the general proceeded to 
relate in substance the following narrative : — 
" When I was a young man, I went to hear 

Mr. Lee preach at meeting-house. There 

was a very large crowd in attendance, and a 
great many could not get into the house. Among 
others I got near the door, and being fond of 
show and frolic, I indulged in some indiscretion, 
for which Mr. Lee mildly, but plainly rejMroved 
me. In an instant all the bad feelings of my 
heart were roused. I was deeply insulted, and 
felt that my whole family was disgraced. I 
retired from the crowd to brood over the insult, 
and meditate revenge. It was not long before 
I resolved to whip him before he left the ground. 
I kept the resolution to myself; and watched, 
with the eager intensity of resentment, the op- 
portunity to put it in execution. But the con- 
gregation was dismissed and dispersed, and I 
saw nothing of the preacher. How he escaped 
me I could never learn. I looked on every 
hand, scrutinized every departing group, but 
saw nothing of the man I felt I hated, and was 
resolved to whip. I went home sullen, morti- 
fied, and filled with revenge. My victim had 
escaped me. But I ' nursed my wrath to keep 
it warm ;' and cherished the determination to 
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|»ut it into execution the first time I saw Mr. 
Lee, although long years should intervene. 
Gradually, however, my feelings subsided, and 
my impressions of the insult became weaker 
and less vivid ; and in the lapse of a few years 
the whole affair faded away from my mind. 
Thirteen years passed over me, and the im- 
petuosity of youth had been softened down by 
sober manhood, and gradually-approaching age. 
I was standing upon ' the downhill of life.' On 
a beautiful morning in the early spring, I left 
my residence to transact some business in Pe- 
tersburg ; and on reaching the main road lead- 
ing to town, I saw, a few hundred yards before 
me, an elderly-looking man jogging slowly along 
in a single gig. As soon as I saw him, it struck 
me, that's Jesse Lee. The name, the man, the 
sight of htm recalled all my recollections of the 
insult, and all my purposes of resentment. I 
strove to banish them all from my mind. I rea- 
soned on the long years that had intervened 
since the occurrence ; the impropriety of think- 
ing of revenge, and the folly of executing a 
purpose formed in anger, and afler so long a 
lapse of time. But the more I thought, the 
warmer I became. My resolution stared me in 
the face ; and something whispered coward in 
my heart if I failed to fulfil it. My mind was 
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in a perfect tumult, and my passions waxed 
strong. I determined to execute my resolution 
to the utmost ; and full of rage I spurred my 
horse, and was soon at the side of the man thnt 
I felt of all others I hated most. 

*' I accosted him rather rudely iirith the ques- 
tion, * Are you not a Methodist preacher V 

** * I pass for one,' was the reply, and in a 
manner that struck me as very meek. 

" * An't your name Jesse Lee V 

" * Yes : that's my name.' 

" ' Do you recollect preaching in the year 
at meeting-house V 

" * Yes ; very well.' 

" * Well, do you recoUect reproving a young 
man on that occasion for some misbehaviour V 

'' After a short pause for recollection, he re- 
plied, * I do.' 

" ' Well,' said I, ' I am that young man ; and 
I determined that I would whip you for it the 
first time I saw you. I have never seen yon 
from that day until this ; and now I intend to 
execute my resolution and whip you.' 

'* As soon as I finished speaking, the old man 
stopped his horse, and looking me full in the 
face, said, ' You are a younger man than I aao. 
You are strong and active ; and I am old and 
feeble. I have no doubt but, if I were disposed 
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to fight, you could whip me very eadly; and it 
would be useless for me to resist. But as a 
^'man <rf God I must not strive." So as you 
are determined to whip me, if 3rou will just wait, 
I will get out of my gig, and get down on my 
knees, and yon may whip me as long as you 
fklease.' 

^< Never," said the old general, " was I so 
suddenly and powerMly affected. I was com- 
pletely overcome. I trembled from head to 
foot. I would have given my estate if I had 
never mentioned the subject. A strange weak- 
ness came over my frame. I felt sick at heart ; 
ashamed, mortified, and degraded, I struck my 
spurs into my horse, and dashed along the road 
with the speed of a madman. What became 
of the good old man I know not. I never saw 
him after that painfully-remembered morning. 
He has long since passed away from the earth ; 
and has reaped the reward of the good, the 
gentle, and the useful, in a world where ' the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary find 
eternal rest/ 

" I am now old ; few and full of evil have 
been the days of the years of my life, yet I am 
not now without hope in God. I have made 
my peace with him who is * the Judge of the 
quick and dead ;' and hope ere long to see that 
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good man of God with feelings very different 
from those with which I met him last." 

The old man ceased. A glow of satisfaction 
spread over his features, and a tear stood in his 
eye. He seemed as if a hurden was remored 
from his heart — that he had disencumbered 
himself of a load that had long pressed upon 
his spirits. He had given his secret to the 
near relative of the man he had once intended 
to injure, but whose memory he now cherished 
with feelings akin to those that unite the re- 
deemed to each other, and bind the whole te 
" the Father of the spirits of all flesh." 
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THE MORAL SUBLIME. 

** The Bublime is an outward reflection of the imoard 
greatness of the souV* — Longinus. 

The moral sublime is the sublime in moral 
action or endurance— the highest appeal to 
human taste. In an extensive review of eccle- 
siastical history which I have lately completed, 
I have been struck with the numerous examples 
which it affords of this noble greatness. 

Profane history affords many sublime exam- 
ples of endurance and self-sacrifice. The cases 
of Socrates, Leonidas, Regulus, and Winkel- 
ried, sustain our confidence in humanity and 
our hopes of the world. But how far short of 
the illustrious examples of the church are these 
instances ! There is a peculiarity in the latter, 
arising from religious influence, which ap- 
proaches the sublimity of inspiration. How 
calmly and majestically they suffer! What a 
bearing of repose, like the classic statues of the 
gods, they wear at the very stake, as if they 
were beings of a superior essence, immortal, 
and insensible to the effects of the elements! 
The instances of profane history are cases of 
cool and stanch submission to stem principle 
or hard necetmty-^mBJgsiZXAXD^^^ 
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is a dread magnanimity — a submission to suffer- 
ing that is felt and endured, but not defied and 
vanquished. Those of religion are examples 
of calm triumph — of majestic superiority to 
suffering, as if they were conscious of being 
** more than conquerors.'' The former had for- 
titude, but the latter courage. 

What an impressive specimen of the monl 
sublime is the last prayer of the gray-headed 
Polycarp, at the stake ! He was nearly ninety 
years old ; the veneration and affections of all 
the Asiatic churches centered in him. After 
being exposed to the hootings of the populace, 
and the aggravations of a mock trial, he was 
led to the place of death, where, being bound and 
all things ready for the match, he uttered this 
memorable prayer, or rather thanksgiving:-— 
" Father of thy well-beloved and blessed Son 
Jesus Christ, through whom we have received 
the knowledge of thee — God of angels and 
powers, and all creation, and of all the family 
of the righteous that live before thee — I bless 
thee that thou hast counted me worthy of this 
day, and of this hour, — an hour in which I am 
to have a share in the number of the martyrs 
and in the cup of Christ, unto the resurrectioii 
of eternal life, both of the soul and the body, 
MB the incampdV^ felicity o( tiYiA YLcdcf ^(^^ 
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Among whom may I be received this day, as a 
rich and acceptable sacrifice, which thou, the 
faithful and true God, hast prepared. Where- 
fore on this account and for all things I praise 
ihee, I bless thee, I glorify thee, through the 
eternal High Priest, Jesus Christ, thy well- 
beloved Son. Through whom all glory be to 
thee with him in the Holy Ghost, both now and 
for ever. Amen." The flames curled over him, 
and he was no more. 

I scarcely know of a more sublime picture, 
though not an instance of violent suffering, than 
that of the death of the venerable Bede, as 
described by one of his pupils. He was the 
ornament oi his country and of the eighth cen- 
tury, and was employed at the time of his 
death in rendering the Gospel of St. John into 
the language of the people, the Anglo-Saxon. 
" Many nights," says his disciple, '* he passed 
without sleep, yet rejoicing and giving thanks, 
unless when a little slumber intervened. When 
he awoke he resumed his accustomed devo- 
tions, and with expanded hands never ceased 
giving thanks to God. By turns we read, and 
by turns we wept ; indeed, we always read in 
tears. In such solemn joy we passed fifty 
days ; but during these days, besides the lec- 
tures be gare, h^ endeavoute^ \x^ com'^*^^^ ^^^ 
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works ; one of which was a translation of St. 
John into English. It has been observed of 
him, that he never knew what it was to do 
nothing. And after hiB breathing became- still 
shorter, he dictated cheerfully, and sometimes 
said, ' Make haste ; I know not how long I shall 
hold out ; my Maker may take me away very 
soon.' On one occasion, a pupil said to him, 
' Most dear master, there is yet one chapter 
wanting; do you think it troublesome to be 
asked any more questions V He answered, ' It 
is no trouble; take your pen and writeya^.' 
He continued to converse cheerfully, and while 
his friends wept as he told them they would see 
him no more, they rejoiced to hear him say, 
* It is now time for me to return to Him who 
made me. The time of my dissolution draws 
near. I desire to be dissolved and to be with 
Christ. Yes, my soul desires to see Christ in 
his beauty.' The pupil before mentioned said 
to him, ' Dear master, one sentence is still 
wanting.' He replied, * Write quickly.* The 
young man soon added, *It is finished.' He 
answered, *Thou hast well said, all is now 
finished ! Hold my head with thy hands. I 
shall delight to sit on the opposite side of the 
room, on the holy spot at which I have been 
accustomed to pray, and w\iexe, vjViaVft «v»xsv%^ 
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I can invoke my Father.' Being placed on 
the floor of his little room, he smig, ' Glory be 
to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost,' and died as he uttered the last word." 
What a scene for the painter ! And one has 
painted it, not in colours, but in equally*expres- 
sive words ;r-r 

Within his studious cell, 

The man of mighty mind, 
His cowled and venerable brow 

With sickness pale, reclined. 

** Speed on !" Then flew the writer's pen, 

With grief and fear perplex'd ; 
For death's sure footstep nearer drew 

With each receding text 
The prompting breath more faintly came — 

" Speed on ! — ^his form I see — 
That awful messenger of God, 

Who may not stay for me." 

" Master, HU done." " Thou speakest well. 

Life with thy lines kept pace." — 
They bear him to the place of prayer. 

The death dew on his &ce ; 
And there, while o'er the gasping breast 

The last keen torture stole. 
With the high watchword of the skies. 

Went forth that sainted soul. 
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THE CONVERTED DUTCHMAN. 

«* Now therefore ye are no more etrangere and foreign- 
er«."— Paul. 

Among my old ministerial acquaintances ib 
the quaint B. H., now, like myself, on the 
'* sick list" of the itinerant host. He was a pio- 
neer evangelist among the Dutch settlers of 
New-York, and many are the humorous anec- 
dotes which he gathered among those untutored, 
but honest-hearted rustics. He had a strong 
susceptibility of the humorous, and would often 
relate his comico-serious reminiscences with 
such effect as to excite one part of the company 
to tears and another to laughter, according to 
the serious or mirthful propensity of the hearer. 
One of these anecdotes I shall never forgiet. It 
was his favourite, and by repeated requests he 
was induced to put it on paper. I give it in his 
own words, for the words are essential to the 
sketch. It is the experience of a converted 
Dutchman, as stated by himself in a class meet- 
ing, and has always struck me as a correct re- 
presentation of the workings of the human heart, 
and of the triumphs of grace over the stinted 
views of avarice. He said, — 

" Mine dear bredren, 1 watiX U> x^ ^q>^ «ksc&.^ 
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mine experience. When de Metodists first 
came into dese parts, I tot I was doing bery 
well; for mine" wife and I had two sons, Ned 
and Jim ; and we had a good farm dat Neddy 
and I could work bery well, so I let Jim go out 
to work about fourteen miles off from home. 
But de Metodists come into our parts, and 
Neddy went to dare meeting, and he got con- 
¥erted, and I tot we should be all undone ; so 
I told Ned he must not go to dese Metodists 
meetings, for so much praying and so much 
going to meeting would ruin us all. But Neddy 
said, ' O fader, I must serve de Lord and save 
my soul.' But, I said, you must do de work 
too. So I gave him a hard stint on the day of 
dere meeting ; but he work so hard dat he got 
his stint done, and went to de meeting after all. 
While I set on mine stoop and smoked mine 
pipe, I see him go over de hill to de Metodist 
meeting, and I said to my wife, Elizabet, we 
shall be undone, for our Ned will go to dese 
meetings; and she said, *What can we do!' 
Well, I said, den I will stint him harder ; and 
so I did several times when de meeting come. 
But Neddy worked hard, and sometimes he got 
some boys to help him, so dat he would go off 
to de meeting while I set on my stoop and 
smoked mine pipe. I could ti«^ ^^ ^ ^"^^ 
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de hill. I said one day, O mine Got, what can 
I do — dis boy will go to dese meetings, after 
all I can do? So when Ned come home I 
said, Ned, you must leave off going to dese 
meetings, or I will send for Jim to come home, 
and turn you away. But Neddy said, * O fader, 
I must serve de Lord and save my soul.' Well, 
den, I will send for Jim; so I sent for Jim; 
and when he come home, den I heard he had 
been to de Metodist meeting where he had lived, 
and he was converted too. And Ned dnd Jim 
both said, ' O fader, we must serve de Lord and 
save our souls.' But I said to mine wife, Dese 
Metodists must be wrong ; da will undo us all, 
for da have got Ned and Jim both ; I wish you 
would go to dare meeting, and you can see 
what is wrong ; but Ned and Jim can't see it. 
So de next meeting day de old woman went 
wid Ned and Jim ; but I set on mine stoop, and 
smoked mine pipe. But I said to mine self, -I 
guess dese Metodists have got dar match to git 
de old woman, and she will see what's wrong. 
So I smoked mine pipe, and looked to see dem 
come back. By and by I see dem coming ; and 
when da come near I see de tears run down 
mine wife's face. Den I said, O mine Grot, da 
^ have got de old* woman too. I tot I am un- 
ioae ; far da baye got 'Ned, «^d ^Vxsi^ ^\A ^^ 
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old woman. Atid when da come on de stoop 
mine wife said, ' O we must "not speak against 
dis people, for da are de people of Got.' But 
I said noting, for I had not been to any of de 
meetings, so I was in ^eat trouble. But in a 
few days after I hesUrd dat dare was a Presby- 
terian missionary going to preach a little ways 
off; so I tot I would gOj for I tot it would not 
hurt anybody to go to his meeting ; and I went 
wid Ned, and Jim, and mine wife, and he 
preached ; but dere was noting done till after 
de meeting was over, and den dere was two 
young men in de toder room dat sung and 
prayed so good as anybody ; and da prayed 
for dar old fader too. And many cried, and I 
tot da prayed bery well* After dis I was going 
out of de door to go home, and a woman said 

to me, * Mr , you must be a happy man to 

have two such young men as dem dat prayed.* 
I said. Was that Ned and Jim ? She said, ' Yes.' 
O, I felt so mad to tink dey had prayed for me, 
and exposed me before all de people. But I 
said noting, but went home, and I went right to 
bed. But now my mind was more troubled dan 
ever before, for I began to tink how wicked I 
was to stint poor Neddy so hard, and try to 
hinder him from saving his soul — ^but I said 
noting, and mine wife said noting \ «k>\\tv^ 
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to go to sleep ; but as soon as I shut mine eyes 
I could see Neddy going over de hill to go to 
his meeting, after he had done his hard stint, so 
tired and weary. Den I felt worse and worse ; 
and by and by I groaned out, and mine wife 
axt me ' what's de matter V I said, I believe I 
am d3dng. She said, ' Shall I call up Ned and 
Jim V I said, Yes. And Jim come to de bed 
and said, ' O, fader, what is de matter V I said, 
I believe I am dying. And he said, * Fader, 
shall I pray for you V I said, O yes, and Neddy 
too. And glory be to Got, I believe he heard 
prayer ; for tough I felt mine sins like a moan- 
tain load to sink me down to hell, I cried, O 
Got, have mercy on me, a poor sinner ; and by 
and by I feel someting run all over me, and split 
mine heart all to pieces, and I felt so humble 
and so loving dat I rejoice and praise Got ; and 
now I am resolved to serve Got wit Ned, and 
Jim, and mine wife, and dese Metodists." 



) 
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DR. COKE. 
*' A burning and a shining light," — John. 

Dr. Coke was the foreign minister of Meth- 
odism. He possessed a zealous and vivacious 
spirit, which nothing could damp, but which 
caught inspiration from discouragements, and, 
like the impeded flood, grew stronger by ob- 
structions. He had marked defects, but is one 
of the most interesting characters in the history 
of our church — an example of ministerial zeal 
worthy of universal admiration and imitation. 
His stature was low, his voice effeminate, but 
his soul was as vast as ever dwelt in a hum^n 
bosom. He was the first bishop of the Meth- 
odist Church in the United States, but found 
not in a diocess coextensive with the new 
world room for his energies. Actuated by an 
impulse which allowed him no rest, he was 
perpetually contriving new measures for the 
extension of the cause which he had embraced. 
His plans, had he been a man of ordinary abili- 
ties, would have entitled him to the character 
of a visionary fanatic ; but he was one of those 
rare spirits whose schemes are but the outline 
of their grand conceptions, and whose concep- 
tions are the legitimate products of theic ev^ftv 
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gies. He crossed the Atlantic eighteen times 
at his own expense. Until his death, he had 
charge of the Methodist missions throughout 
the world, a work for which he was undoubt- 
edly raised up and qualified hj Gods He 
founded the negro missions of the West Indies, 
which will no doubt exert an important influ- 
ence on the destiny of those islands. They 
included fifteen thousand members at the time 
of his death. He visited the missions which 
he had established, spent almost the whole of 
his patrimonial fortune in their support, preached 
for them, and begged for them from door to 
door. The missionary spirit was with him " as 
a«bnming fire shut up in his bones." When 
a veteran of almost seventy years, we find him 
presenting himself before the Wesleyan Con- 
ference as a missionary for the East Indies. 
The conference objected, on account of the 
expense, when he himself offered to pay the 
charges of the outfit, to the amount of six thou- 
sand pounds. He prevailed over all objections, 
and embarked with a small band of labourers ; 
died on the voyage, and was buried in the 
waves ; but the undertaking succeeded, and the 
Wesleyan East India missions are the result. 
It has been justly asserted that, next to Mr. 
Wesley, no man wab ever connected with the 
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Wesleyan body who contriliiited more to extend 
the blessings of Christianity among mankind. 
His colleague in the episcopacy of the Ameri- 
can charch would not allow of even this excep- 
tion: "A minister of Christ," said Asbury, 
when the news of his death arrived, " a minis- 
ter of Christ, in zeal, in labours, and in ser- 
vices, the greatest man of the last century.* 
He has also recorded the sentiment somewhere 
in his Journal. 

Coke was not merely energetic ; he possess- 
ed a sagacity which was quick in Jits percep- 
tions, and a comprehension wide in its range. 
We owe to his judgment some of the most im- 
portant features in the economy of American 
Methodism. He first proposed and obtained a 
permanent establishment of the General Con- 
ference to be held at stated times, — a measure 
which, in giving unity and energy to our vast 
body,, is perhaps unequalled in importance by 
any other department of our system. In the 
very outset, his comprehensive mind saw the 
importance of that provision, the deficiency of 
which has been, perhaps, our greatest loss, and 
the supply of which is now so strenuously at- 
tempted by us, — educational institutions. He 
had no serious hostility to resist in his efforts 
for such institutions ; but such was the inefii- 
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ciency, if not indifference, of most others, that 
the honour of the attempt (and an honour it still 
is, for it has silenced many a charge against us) 
belongs almost exclusively to his name. Not 
discouraged when the iirst establishment was 
burned by fire, he pressed with all his energies 
a second and even more extended attempt, and 
ceased not his endeavours until he fully suc- 
ceeded. This institution shared the fate of its 
predecessor, and (Dr. Coke being mostly absent 
from the country) Methodism was allowed to 
grow up without this great auxiliary. What 
might have been the extent and maturity of 
Christian education in our land at this moment, 
had the spirit of Coke been more general among 
us at that period! The intelligent Methodist 
cannot review the interval of indifference which 
followed but with mortification and pain, for the 
immense influence and usefulness which it has 
subtracted from the church. 

Cokesbury College. flourished during its short 
day with much prosperity. The state legisla- 
ture voluntarily proffered an act of incoipora-> 
tion, with power to confer degrees. Offers 
were made from Kentucky and Georgia, of land 
and funds for the founding of similar institu- 
tions; a few influential persons pledged two 
thousand acres of land, and ou^ c\i\aG\L «>iiio- 
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scribed twelve thousand five hundred pounds 
of tobacco. But the prospect of success which 
was dawning, and, no doubt, would have opened 
over the length and breadth of the nation, was 
disregarded, through an absurd interpretation 
of one of those providences which, if we may 
learn from the past, seem preparatory fblUle 
success of great plans, — the difficulty of their 
first operation. ' It would have been as wise 
to have abandoned Methodism, because of its 
first trials, as it was to abandon education 
because of the conflagration of Cokesbury 
College. 

Dr. Coke was not only useful in the superin- 
tendence of great measures — he was active as 
a preacher; all the minuter duties. of a Meth- 
odist itinerant, as far as they came within the 
wide sweep of ]}is ceaseless movements, he 
performed, and at the same time inade no small 
use of his pen. Wesley used to say he was as 
a right hand to him. He was unquestionably 
the next character to Wesley himself in the 
biographical catalogue of Methodism. It was 
a noble sentiment recorded by him, at sea, on 
his first voyage to America, and which illus- 
trates as fully as language can his own charac- 
ter, " I want the wings of an eagle, and the 
voice of 8 trumpet, th&t 1 mvj ^v^^i^wsw ^^ 
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gospel through the east and the west, the north 
and the south." 

There is genuine sublimity in the end of this 
veteran evangelist. Such a man belongs to no 
locality — he belongs to the world ; though dead, 
his influence is widening daily over the earth, 
and'it was fitting that he should be buried in 
the ocean, whose waves might sound his re- 
quiem on the shores of all lands. 



PROGRESS IN PIETY. 
♦» Grew in grace,** — Paul. 

Is it not the habit of most Christians, after 
the first fervours of conversion, to content them- 
selves with a uniform practice of the regular 
duties of religion, maintaining a fixed temper 
of mind, and* expecting no very appreciable ad- 
vances in piety, except, it may be, in seasons 
of extraordinary revivals ? At least, it is un- 
questionable that the proportion is very smaU in 
the general church, who, in the strong language ^ 
of David, " pant" after the Lord. The Christian 
course is represented as a "race." How 
absurd would it be for & racer to stop at frequent 
uMnrab in bia progress, or to «itex\m\2lv«x^^xEL« 
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and then, folding his arms deliberately, toalk %o 
the goal, as if no prize challenged him and ne 
spectators gazed at him ? Do most Christians 
exemplify the strong language of St Paul, 
" Seeing we are compassed about with so great 
a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every 
weight, and the sin that doth so easily beset 
us, and let us run with patience the race that 
is set before us ?" What a spectacle would the 
church exhibit if each member maintained the 
progressive spirit of his religion ! Of course the 
collective mass would be progressive ; the term 
revival would become obsolete, for the perpetual 
spirit of the church would be lively and active. 
The cultivation of a strenuous piety would in- 
evitably lead to strong S3anpathy for the unoon* 
verted, and the accession to the numbers of the 
church would be proportionate to the accession 
to its piety. The grand characteristic of the 
miUenniiil church will be the distinct and praeti' 
cal recognition of this primciple. Its iipproach 
will be indicated by the growth, ai^ its con« 
summation accompHshed by the ealpji^ preva* 
lence, of personal piety. 

By what means can we make nsove progreif 
in personal piety ? Is not the first vei^Htt of eur 
small progress (first in the order of time as weU 
as in infiQence) the want of a de^im^ qMR^^yvtstsl 
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it ? It is to be feared that most Christians en- 
tertain but a feeble conviction of the duty of 
spiritual progress — of " going on," as St. Paul 
expresses it. We abandon ourselves to the 
control of casual circumstances ; and are asleep 
or awake as the influences around us inay be 
dull or quickening. Is not this almost univer- 
sally the case ? Now what would we think of 
an artisan who should enter his shop and 
thoughtlessly take up his tools and apply him- 
self indiscriminately to work on whatever ma- 
terials came first to hand, and piursue this course 
from day to day until his apartments should be 
filled with fragments of work, with nothing 
complete — no definite and final plan? What 
of an architect who should lay his foundations 
without reference to the proposed building, or 
a navigator who should spread his sails alike 
to all winds, favourable and adverse, contem- 
plating his desired port on his map, but not on 
his compass ? In religion more than anydiing 
else we want distinctness, directness. Single 
out then the particular grace in which you are 
most deficient, and apply yourself uAto it dis- 
tinctly and daily until you have attained it. 
You can pray for other blessings, and perform 
.odier duties; but let this one be foremost. 
Think about it» plan fac it, VtendL «T«cfCKKB% 
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toward it. This advice is applicable not merely 
to individual graces, but to the great summary 
blessing of entire sanctification. Whether we at- 
tain it gradually or instantaneously, we must 
address ourselves to its pursuit directly and 
earnestly, or never obtain it. It is not an accident 
that may or may not occur in our experience, 
but an object to be aimed at and laboured for. 

Again, we should- make it a rule in our de- 
votions, especially in prayer, never to fail to 
receive immediate and sensible communications 
from God. The excellent Mr. Benson main- 
tained this resolution to the last ; and those who 
have read his memoirs know the result. This 
is entirely a voluntary matter with ourselves. 
God is always willing to bless us. If we apply 
to him in faith, nothing can hinder.* The rule 
we now suggest would preserve the mind in a 
state suited for the ready exercise of faith. 
How remarkably remiss are we in our most 
solemn devotions! WouH we approach mere 
human greatness with the same indifference 
as we do Grod? Could we converse with an 
earthly sovereign with the same heartlessness ? 
Would a man beg for his life, as we plead for 
oixr souls? Christian, rouse thyself! Endeavour 
to feel more fully this reality of the divine pre- 
sence, especially in the cloaeX. C>«crj Vi '^o*^ 
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place of prayer the purpose not to cease thim 
importunity tiU thou art blessed. The mere 
purpose will destroy most of those desultory 
thoughts which intrude into the sacred retire- 
ment, and render its devotions vague and in- 
effectual. 

If Christ were visibly present at the hour of 
prayer, would we apply to him as we now do 1 
Would not our every word be more direct, more 
confident ? And is he less really present, though 
invisible ? Can we not habituate ourselves to a 
vivid and immediate realization of his presence ! 
Who will doubt it ? 

A common reason of our slow progress is cm 
casual habit of reading the Scriptures. We fre- 
quently say, but how seldom do we feel, that the 
Scriptures Bre the word of God. What would be 
the moral effect of a daily interview with an an- 
gel ? But what archangel could speak to us as 
God speaks ? If the heavens should open above 
us only once in our If^es, and we behold the ex- 
cellent glory, and converse with God, would not 
the scene stamp our whole character ? Would 
we be ordinary men afterward ? Would not its 
brightness, as in the case of Moses on descending 
from the mount, continue to beam around our 
persona ? But God does converse as infallibly 
witb ua in his word. Alas\ n9« ^o xkSA.\£^i)^ 
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apprehend it. The Scriptures, no doubt, have an 
immense influence even on the collective mind 
of communities where they are read, but it is 
amazing that they do not imbue and dilate more 
fully individual minds. . If the perusal of classic 
writings is so important for the formation of a 
vigorous and elegant intellect — if the study of 
the models of art is so efiectual in the improve- 
ment of genius — ^what ought to be the efiect of 
a daily converse with the conceptions of the 
Infinite Mind ? Now, if the classic records, or 
the celebrated specimens of art, were to be 
glanced at as slightly, though as habitually, as 
the Scriptures, would they ever impress their 
excellences on the susceptibilities of genius? 
They must be examined; a paragraph or a 
feature must be studied, thoroughly, laboriously. 
In like manner should the Scriptures be studied. 
In studying the models of taste, not only must 
their import be comprehended by the student, 
but the spirit, the anima which actuates the 
writer or the artist must be caught — this is the 
highest attainment of genius. There is much 
reading, but little studying, of the Scriptures. 
Our Saviour in his command uses the strongest 
language, " Search the Scriptures." 

The point of our remarks is simply that uie 
sAau24 study the voord of God dailii V3\t\v e^sa^e^.^ 
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reference to the improvement of our piety. Such 
a method, universally used, would develop an 
efficacy in the truth which would surprise the 
world. It would not be merely like the efficacy 
of those occasional circumstances or impulses 
which we usually depend upon for spiritual 
improvement, nor merely like that of the horta- 
tive addresses of the pulpit. These are all 
enfeebled by human frailty. It would be potent 
and sublime from its association with immediate 
inspiration, and with the purest and grandest 
truths, such as occupy angel minds. A Chris- 
tian mind thoroughly conversant with the Scrip- 
tures, and accustomed to drink from them as 
from a fountain of spiritual refreshment, may 
not manifest such a convulsive zeal, such spas- 
modic action, as one which depends on impulsive 
influences; but it will always be more pro- 
foundly vigorous, and serenely spiritual, like 
the deep and steady river in contrast with . its 
tributary stream that leaps and worries down 
the neighbouring hill-side. Search, then, the 
Scriptures, with the prayer that God would 
" sanctify you by his truth," and remember that 
his " word is truth." 

Another reason of the small eflect of our 
efforts to advance in religion is frequently the 
nee oi some cliem'h.e^ Eva. ^\L«t% S& 
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no State of mind which will allow of spiritual 
progress but that in which we are ^^ pressing'* 
forward. One sin, however apparently insig- 
nificant, may interfere with the most powerful 
influences, as a small object near the eye may 
exclude the light of the very sun. " If I regard 
iniquity in my heart,''* says the Psalmist, ** the 
Lord mil not hear me** Do you complain, 
Christian reader, of the barrenness of your soul, 
of the feeble influence of all the means of grace 
upon your heart ? Pause a moment, and inquire 
if there is not some neutralizing element, some 
favoured, perhaps concealed sin. Rest not till 
it is expelled. Remember the struggle is for 
your soul; that one sin may be your ruin — 
a taint of depravity which may diflfuse itself 
through your whole spirit, and desolate your 
whole eternity. Lay aside, therefore, every 
weight, and the sin that doth so easily beset 
you, and run with patience the race set before 
you. 



"^' 
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BLACK HARRY OF ST. EUSTATlUS. 

«( Weeping may endure for a night : but jay eometk in 
the morning" — ^Psalmist. 

The constant travels and ricissitudes of Dr. 
Coke's life furnished him an exhanstless fund 
of anecdote, and his social disposition led him 
to draw on it constantly in company. There is 
one interesting fact which he often related as 
an illustration of God's care for hoth his church 
and his individual children. Those who heard 
the doctor preach from the text, " Fear not, 
little flock," &c., in his flying visits to what 
were in his day our feeblest societies, may re- 
call the happy illustration, and those who may 
think it savours too much of fiction will find it 
authenticated in his private journals and by his 
biographer. 

On the 25th of December, 1786, he was un- 
expectedly driven by unfavourable winds into 
the harbour of Antigua, in the West IncQes. 
Actuated by that missionary zeal which allowed 
him no rest, he immediately began to traverse 
the islands, preaching wherever he could fin^ 
opportunity. He arrived at last, with his com- 
panion Mr. Hammet, at St. Eustalius, which 
hnged to the Dutc\i. Ka \5a«Y ^^'sAr^ ^«^ 
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wert addressed by two coloured men, who in- 
quired, with a c(H:diality unusual among stran- 
gers, " if they belonged to the brethren." The 
doctor, supposing they referred to the Moravians, 
said no, but remarked, that they belonged to the 
same great spiritual family. The hospitable 
fiegroes, however, had made no mistake. The 
doctor was surprised to learn that they had 
come to welcome him, having received word 
from the island of St. Christopher's that he de- 
aigned to visit them. They were two of a num- 
ber of free negroes who had actually hired a 
house for his accommodation, which they called 
his home, and had also provided for the expense 
of his journey. They conducted him to his new 
parsonage, where he was entertained with pro- 
fuse hospitality. 

The doctor was taken by surprise. No mis- 
sionary had been there, and the island was 
destitute of the means of grace . These generous 
coloured people were evidently children of God: 
his visit to them was received as that of an 
angel, and yet there was mingled with their joy 
signs of a common sorrow. With the utmost 
interest he inquired into their history. They 
informed him, in replf , that some months be- 
fore, a slave named Harry had been brought to 
the islaad from the \JmlQ& ^\a.Xa%^ ^Vq ^^^ 
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converted and had joined a Methodist class 
before his removal. On arriving among them 
Harry found himself without a religious asso- 
ciate, and with no means of religious improve- 
ment but his private devotions. The poor 
African nevertheless maintained his fidelity to 
his Lord. After much anxiety and prayer he 
began publicly to proclaim to his fellow-servants 
the name of Christ. Such an example was a 
great novelty in the island, and attracted much 
attention. His congregations were large ; even 
the governor of the island deigned to hear him, 
and, by approving his course, indirectly pro- 
tected him from the opposition to which his 
servile cpndition would otherwise have exposed 
him. 

God owned the labours of his humble servant, 
and at times the Holy Spirit descended in over- 
whelming influence upon the multitude. Such 
was the effect on many of the slaves, that they 
fell like dead men to the earth, and lay for hours 
insensible. At a meeting not long before the 
doctor's arrival, sixteen persons were thus struck 
down under his exhortations. Such an extra- 
ordinary circumstance excited a general sensa- 
tion among the planters. They determined to 
suppress the meetings. They appealed to the 
governor, who inuned^ale\y oi^ete^ ^^ ^w^ 
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before him, and forbade his preaching by severe 
penalties. So far had the planters succeeded 
in exciting the morose temper of the governor, 
that it was only by the intervention of the 
supreme Judge that Harry was saved from 
being cruelly flogged. His faithful labours 
were now peremptorily stopped. It was a re- 
markable coincidence that Dr. Coke arrived the 
very day on which Harry was silenced ; hence 
the mingled joy and sorrow of the " little flock" 
who so hospitably entertained him. 

After giving the doctor this information, they 
insisted upon his preaching to them immedi- 
ately, lest by delay the opportunity should be 
lost ; but fearing, from the silence which had 
that day been imposed on Harry, that it might 
result in more evil than good, he declined until 
he should see the governor. Such, however, 
was their hunger for the bread of life, that he 
could not induce them to separate till they had 
twice sung, and he had thrice joined with them 
in prayer. 

The doctor found, by his interview with the 
authorities, that it would be imprudent to tarry 
on the island. He therefore formed the little 
persecuted band into classes under the most 
prudent man he could And among them, and, 
committing them U> Clod, d^^giw\.«i^ ^xEaA.'^ossa. 
7 
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tears aiid prayers. So amply had they snpj^ied 
him with fruits and other provisions, that in a 
voyage of near three weeks, during which eight 
persons shared these hounties with him, they 
were not exhausted. 

Poor Harry, suspected and watched^ did not 
presume to preach again ; but supposing, after 
a considerable interval, that the excitement 
against him had ceased, and that the prohibition 
only extended to his preaching, he ventured to 
pray openly with his brethren. He was imme- 
diately summoned before the governor, and sen- 
tenced to be publicly whipped, then imprisoned^ 
and afterward banished from the island. The 
sentence was executed with unrielenting cruelty, 
but the pqor negro felt himself honoured in 
sufiering for his Master. While the blood 
strog^med from his back, his Christian fortitude 
was unshaken. From the whipping-post he 
was taken to prison, whence he was secretly 
removed, but whither none of his little company 
could discover. 

In 1789 Dr. Coke returned to the West In- 
dies. After preaching at many other islands, 
he again visited St. Eustatius to comfort its 
suffering society. The spirit of persecution 
still raged there, and the fate of Harry was still 

ipped in impenettable mysxex^, ^«vv^ ^ 
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his associates had been able to obtain the 
slightest information respecting him since his 
disappearance, A cruel edict had been passed 
by the local government, inflicting thirty-nine 
lashes on any coloured man who should be 
found praying. It seemed the determination 
of the authorities to banish religion from the 
island ; yet the seed sown by Harry had sprung 
up, and nothing could uproot it. During all 
these trials the little society of St. Eustatius 
had been growing, its persecuted members had 
contrived, by some means, to preserve their 
union, and the doctor found them two hundred 
and fifty-eight strong, and privately baptized 
many before his departure. They had been, 
indeed, "hid with Christ in G^d." The 
government again drove him from the island. 

After visiting the United States and England, 
this tireless man of God was, in 1790, again 
sounding the alarm among the West India 
Islands, and again he visited St. Eustatius. A^\ 
new governor had been appointed, and he hoped 
for a better reception, but he was repelled as 
obstinately as before. Still the great Shepherd 
took care of the flock. The rigour of the laws 
against them had been somewhat relaxed, and, 
in the providence of God, eight exhorters had 
lurisen among them, wVio wet^ viXatay^^ ^ 
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fill to the slaves. To these and to the leaders 
he gave private advice and comfort, and, com- 
mitting them to God, veho had hitherto so mar- 
vellously kept them, he again departed. The 
chief care of the society devolved on a person 
named Ryley, who, about four years previously, 
had been converted under the labours of black 
Harry. Harry's fate was still involved in mys- 
terious secrecy, and his friends indulged the 
worst fears. But his " works followed him ;" 
he had kindled a fire on St. Eustatius which 
many waters could not quench. On his return 
to England Dr. Coke interested the Wesleyan 
churches in his behalf, and many were the 
prayers which ascended for him and the afflict- 
ed church which he had planted. 

In 1792 the doctor again visited the island, 
but he was not allowed to preach. Nothing 
was yet known of the fate of poor Harry. The 
spirit of persecution still prevailed, and even 
'jrfeeble women had been dragged to the whip- 
ping-post for having met for prayer. But, 
in the good providence of Grod, religion still 
prospered secretly, and the classes met by 
stealth. The doctor left them with a deter- 
mination to go to Holland and solicit the inter- 
7>osition of the parent government. This he 
did with his usual peisevei^ivte, W\. tksA. n^VOji 
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success. The tjnranny of the local government 
continued about twelve years longer; but the 
great Head of the church at last sent deliver- 
ance to his people. In 1804, about eighteen 
years after Harry was silenced, a missionary 
was admitted to the island ; a chapel was after- 
ward built and Sunday schools established, 
and St. Eustatius has since continued to be 
named among the successful missions of the 
West Indies. Dr. Coke lived to see this long- 
closed door opened, and the devoted missionary 
enter with the bread of life for the famishing, 
but faithful little band of disciples. 

Thus does the providence of God protect 
those who put their trust in him. *' Weeping 
may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning." God will, sooner or later, help those 
who help themselves. 

But what became of poor Harry? During 
about ten years his fate was unknown, and all 
hope of discerning it before the sea should give 
up its dead was abandoned. About this time 
the doctor again visited the States. One even- 
ing, after preaching, he was followed to his 
room by a coloured man, deeply affected. It 
was poor black Harry ! Reader, what would 
you not have given to have witnessed that in-* 
taryiew ? He had been seivt \xk u ^vt%^ ^1 ^tStssM^R^ 
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to the States, but was now free. Through ail 
these years and changes he had "kept the 
faith," and was still exercising himself with 
continued usefulness in the sphere which he 
occupied. 



THE WAY OF LIFEL 
** He that believeth shall be Mveci."— Christ 

How plain is the way of life ; how explicit 
is the statement of the plan of salvation : ** By 
grace are ye saved through faith ; and that not 
of yourselves ; it is the gift of God, not of works, 
lest any man should boast." The apostle af- 
firms, first, the great proposition of salvation, 
" ye are saved ;" secondly, the primary cause of 
it, " grace ;" and thirdly, the instrumental cause, 
** faith :" and how carefully he guards against 
Pelagian confidence, " Not of yourselves, it is 
the gift of God ;" and again he repeats it, *< not 
of works, lest any man should boast." It would 
seem impossible to mistake the universal import 
of the New Testament on this its ostensible 
t<^ic, but how many misapprehend it! — ^how 
inanj grope through long lives down to the 

re mtb the Bible in ih.eic \^»xA%/\^<ywii\ 
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of its first principle, and never knowing thai 
peace m believing which is its bahn for the 
heart's wretchedness ! The churches of whole 
lands have lost sight of the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith ; lands, too, profoundly skilled ia 
Scriptural exegesis, Alas, for the perversity 
of man 1 Though pervaded with depravity, dead 
in trespasses and sins, miserable and lost, yet 
would he presume to confront the throne of his 
Judge with pretences of merit 

Such were my reflections as I descended 
from the chamber of an individual whose life 
was flickering with consumption, like the ex^^ 
piring taper in its socket, and whose only solace 
for the future was the reflection that he had 
been jifst to his fellow-men. As his is not aa 
uncommon case, its introduction here may be 
useful to others. 

On taking a seat by his bed, I expressed my 
83nnapathy for his sufferings, and my hope that 
they were working out for him a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory. 

He hesitated in his answer, and remarked 
that "death was dreadful to man under any 
circumstances." 

" And yet," said I, " ' the sting of death is sin ;' 
and Paul exclaims, 'O death, where is thy 
Bting 1 grave, wheie ia t]la:j N\^r] \ 'S^xsiub^ 
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be to Grod, who giveth t^ tlie victory, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ/ The primitive Chris- 
tians seemed to anticipate it as altogether de« 
sirable. The same apostle says expressly, * I 
desire to depart and be with Christ;' and he 
represents the Corinthian brethren as * willing 
rather to be absent from the body and to be 
present with the Lord ;' nay, as ' groaning' in 
* this tabernacle,' ' earnestly desiring to be 
clothed upon with their house which is from 
heaven.' " 

" Yes," replied the sick man ; ** but the church 
is not now what it then was. Still, God is 
merciful. I place my trust in him. I have 
endeavoured to live honestly, and I hope I shall 
die in peace." 

I was startled at his defective views, for he 
had been the child of religious parents, and had 
faithfully observed the external duties of reli- 
gion. I endeavoured to convince him of the 
depravity of the heart, and its utter unfitness for 
heaven without faith in Christ and the renewal 
of the Holy Ghost. My reasonings were evi- 
dently heard with reluctance, but I hoped with 
effect, and, pra3ring for the blessing of the Spirit 
upon them, I took my leave, designing to call 
again after allowing him sufficient time for 
rejection. 
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He was bom and educated in Massachusetts. 
With a strictly Puritan morality, he united the 
practical tact, general intelligence, and not a 
little of the metaphysical acuteness of New- 
England. At my first visit he showed quite a 
propensity to rebut my appeals by logical diffi- 
culties. It was my ardent prayer, as I went to 
his chamber the next day, that the Lord would 
enable me to strip from him that guise of self- 
righteousness which, instead of the wedding 
garment, is the winding sheet of the soul, one, 
alas ! in which many a self-deluded sinner hds 
laid down in eternal death. I perceived imme- 
diately that my former conversation had pro- 
duced an effect. He seemed anxious and in- - 
quisitive, but still unwilling to abandon his false 
reliance. 

" But do you not think, sir," said he, ** that 
an honest man will be saved ?" 

^ Yes, a truly honest man, honest toward God 
as well as man, he who honestly conforms to 
God's terms of salvation ; not one who is honest 
only according to the moral standard of the 
world, but he who lives by faith, for * by grace 
ye are saved through faith; and that not of 
yourselves ; it is he gift of God, not of works, 
lest any man should boast,' and <he that be- 
lieveth not shall be danmed'" 
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'* But can there be much difference between 
strict morality and piety ?" 

" The difference is vast. Look at a few 
particulars. Morality, so called, in its highest 
form, proposes nothing but present and future 
uprightness. True religion proposes this, but 
also the pardon of the past. The strictest mo- 
ralist will admit that he has sinned in the past, 
but he makes no provision for past sin. Utter 
rectitude in the present and the future is no 
more than his duty ; it can involve no superero- 
gative merit which might be transferred to the 
past. What hope has he, then? The fatal 
plague spot, however small, is upon him. One 
sin introduced * death and all our wo ;' one sin 
unforgiven is a spring which, touched by the 
hand of death, will throw all his eternal destinies 
into ruin. The Christian has a provision for 
the past, for he believes in 'him whom God 
hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith 
in his blood, to declare his righteousness for 
the remission of sins that are past.' 

. " Again. Morality is generally limited to re- 
lative duties, those which are mutual among 
men; these form but one class of duties, and 
though an important, yet a secondary class. 
Man has a higher relation than that which binds 
him to his fellows ; he is related to God, and 
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this relation involves duties ; the duties of filial 
love, of prayer, of praise, and all acts of spiritual 
devotion. The moralist prides himself on his 
fidelity to man, while he recklessly refuses the 
higher claims of God. What though he corn- 
mits no positive sin against society, yet he is 
every moment guilty of negative sins against 
Grod. And negative sins may be as guilty as 
positive ones. Positive crimes appear to us 
more enormous because recognised and punish- 
ed by human law, but who can say that to re- 
fuse to love or worship God is not as great a 
sin, nay, greater than theft or murder ? I do not 
say it is, but who can assert it is not ? What, 
then, is the* character of the man who has been 
all his life incurring such guilt ? How can he 
enter the presence of his insulted Grod ? 

'* And then look at the sentiments which 
usually accompany morality. How do they 
contrast with those of true religion ? They are 
sentiments of pride, of honour, so called. Like 
the Pharisee in the temple, the moralist flatters 
himself that he is not like other men. Not so 
the Christian ; he feels himself to be the chief 
of sinners ; of himself he is but weakness and 
guiltiness. And yet, while he knows that of 
himself he can do nothing, there is within him 
a sublime consciousness of power^ thia isi&«i^Utt^ 
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ing Grodhead, and he feels that he can do all 
things through Christ, which strengtheneth him. 

" Morality is a self-imposed virtue ; true re- 
ligion is the renewal of the heart hy the Holy 
Ghost received by faith. It is * the life of Grod 
in the soul of man.' Lean not, then, my dear 
friend, on this broken reed. You are hastening 
to your end ; look to the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sins of the world. He is your 
only hope." 

With tears in his eyes, the sick man replied, 
" O that I had given my attention to these things 
earlier ! I would do right, I wish to be honest 
with myself. I have not been satisfied with 
my condition, and every hour it grows more 
doubtful. Your arguments appear correct, and 
yet I am perplexed to know why so much im- 
portance is attached to faith — why all the hopes 
and promises of religion are suspended on it." 

" It should be a suflSicient answer," I replied, 
^* that infinite Wisdom has seen fit so to con- 
struct the economy of salvation, and therefore 
the reasons for the fact, however mysterious to 
us, must be important. But there are many 
considerations which give an obvious propriety 
to this peculiarity of the Christian system. 

" A religion which should not provide for the 
tical improvement of Us tofiLovi^xu ^wi!i^>Q% 
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of little advantage to the world; and yet 
that should make the hope of salvation depend 
ant upon practical duties would he but a ministry 
of condemnation, especially to all who, by ad- 
vanced years, or sickness, or sudden death, are 
placed beyond the reach of the self-discipline 
of active virtue ; it would likewise tend to its 
own destruction, by giving occasion to the self- 
dependance and self-righteousness of those who 
receive it. Now the gospel avoids this liability 
by making salvation dependant entirely on a 
principle which involves no merit in itself, but 
tacitly ascribes it all to God, and yet implies 
such a frame of mind as necessarily will produce 
the exercise of every practical virtue. Faith, by 
implying the absence of all self-dependance, 
produces humility ; by reposing all its depend- 
ance on God leads to gratitude and love, and 
gratitude and love lead to adoration ; and, like 
the filial dependance and love of the child to 
the parent, they lead also to all obedience and 
faithfulness. Works have therefore properly 
been called the evidences of faith. The two 
most appropriate sentiments to the human mind 
are kept in lively exercise by faith, namely, the 
exaltation of God and abasement of self. God's 
goodness, and our own utter inability, are per- 
petually suggested by it« Its exercise is direct 
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communion with God. If we were to be saved 
by the secondary instrumentality of works, we 
might forget God in our attention to subordinate 
means ; but faith is an application directly to 
his throne, and brings us into the light of his 
excellent glory. 

" How admirably is Christianity thus adapted 
to what must always be the great object of true 
religion, the improvement, the moral discipline 
of man, and by a process, too, which to the 
superficial eye of the skeptic appears calculated 
to do away the force of moral duties ! Indeed, 
the more the great doctrine of the atonement is 
scrutinized, the more manifest are its claims to 
be called the wisdom and the power of God. 
What form of truth could be better suited than 
this for all the purposes of a pure and spiritual 
religion ? What one could more exalt God and 
improve man ? What one could more fully dig- 
nify the justice of the divine throne, and yet 
crown with mercy and hope the most dangerous 
emergency of the penitent sinner ? What one 
could better meet your own case, my dear friend ? 
Is it not what you need? And will you not 
embrace it ? O believe and be saved." 

Seldom have I seen a more affecting expres- 
sion of self-abandonment, and anxiety, hope, 
and humility, than was presented by this poor 
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invalid at the close of the conversation. The 
Spirit of God was evidently striving with him. 
With weeping eyes and the tenderness of a 
child, he exclaimed, " O, sir, this is just what 
I need. I am standing between both worlds, 
and in all the universe around me I see but one 
object upon which I can fix my eyes with con- 
fidence, and that is the cross. 1 tremble even 
as I look at that symbol of love and mercy. 
O, can it be that I may yet be saved ?" 

I conversed with him longer, and commended 
him to the grace of God in prayer. 

For more than a wefbk after this visit I was 
absent at conference, leaving my charge in the 
care of a local preacher, who visited him daily. 
During one of these calls he received peace in 
believing, and had since been daily sinking 
under disease, but rejoicing in hope of the glory 
of God. On my return I immediately visited 
him. He was not expected to survive the day. 
His utterance was difiScult, but his mind glowed 
with that brilliancy and vigour which so often 
accompanies this fatal, but gentle disease. His 
late, but complete change, was a remarkable 
instance of the power of grace, and the Lord 
deigned to him a triumphant exit. It would be 
interesting to give the details of his final expe- 
rience ; but my design has been to show the 
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fallacy^ of his erroneous views, and this outline 
has already extended too far. Let it suffice to 
say, that the grace which had thus remarkably 
rescued him cheered with increasing consola- 
tion his remaining hours. I pencilled a few of 
his dying sentences. 

" How astonishing was my delusion ! how 
different my life now looks ! guilt — guilt — guilt 
— all is guilt. I am a brand plucked from the 
burning. I am saved on the very threshold of 
heU." 

" O that I had more strength to praise Him ! 
My time is so short, and so little of it has been 
devoted to Him, I want to testify his wonderful 
mercy every instant." 

"I cannot fear; his boundless grace sur- 
rounds and sustains me. Well did the Psalmist 
call it the ^ valley of the shadow of death.' 
It is but a shadoWy a shade in a' refreshing 
valley." 

" I would not exchange this dying bed for 
the throne of a monarch ; all my trust is in God, 
and I could now trust him, though all fallen 
spirits should gather about me. I am going, 
going, going to my Lord and Saviour ; though 
at the eleventh hour, I am saved. I am saved. 
Let none hereafter despair." 

With similar expTessionS) "Vie \ycv%«i^^ ^jiwsQX 
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two hours, and then sweetly fell asleep in Jestlt. 
*' He that believeth shall be saved." Blessed 
be God, the truth has never failed. 



ORIGIN OF THE METHODIST ECONOMY. 

**God hath chosen the weak things of- the world to 
confound the mighty,*'' — Paul. 

The origin of Methodism has always ap- 
peared to me a remarkable chapter in the his- 
tory of Providence, and its economy one of the 
most remarkable passages in that chapter. 

Time has proved it to bo the most efficient 
of all modem religious organizations, nof only 
among the dispersed population of a new coun- 
try, but also in the dense community of an an- 
cient people ; on the American frontier, and in 
the English city, it is found efficacious beycmd 
all other plans, stimulating, impelling all others, 
and yet outstripping them. 

This wonderful system of religious instru- 
mentalities was not conceived a priori. It was 
not the result of sagacious foresight: it grew 
up spontaneously. Its elementary parts were 
evolved unexpectedly in the progress of the sect. 
Wesley saw that the stale ot xeU^ou^TwvwgMcw^. 
8 
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the English nation required a thorongh re- 
fonn; and ''felt in himself," says Southey, 
"the power and the will for it, both in such 
plenitude, that they appeared to him a manifesta- 
tion not to be doubted of the wiXL of Heaven." 
He looked not into the future, but consulted only 
the openings of present duty. " Whither," says 
the same author, " they were to lead he knew 
not, nor what form or consistence the societies 
he was collecting would assume, nor where he 
was to find labourers as he enlarged the field 
of his operations, nor how the scheme was to 
derive its temporal support But these consi- 
derations neither troubled him, nor made him 
for a moment foreslacken his course. God, he 
beliii^ed, had appointed it, and God would 
always provide means for his own ends." 

He expected at first to keep within the re- 
strictions of the national Church, to which he 
was devotedly attached. The manner in which 
he was providentially led to adopt, one by one, 
the peculiar measures which at last consolidated 
into a^distinct and unparalleled system, is an 
interesting feature in the history of Methodism. 
Let us trace it a moment. 

The doctrines which he preached, and the 

novel emphasis with which he preached them, 

Jed to his expulsion from t\\^ ^\j\^\Va o\ xJ^a 
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Establishment. This, together with the im- 
mense assemblies he attracted, compelled him 
to proclaim "them in the open air — a measure 
which the moral wants of the country demanded, 
and which is justified, as well by the example 
of Christ as by its incalculable results. 

The inconvenience of the " rooms" occupied 
by his followers for spiritual meetings at Bristol 
led to the erection of a more commodious edi- 
fice. This was a place of occasional preaching, 
then of- regular worship, and finally, without the 
slightest anticipation of such a result, the first ia 
a series of chapels which became the habitual 
resort of his followers, and thereby contributed, 
more, perhaps, than any other cause, to their 
organization into a distinct sect. 

The debt incurred by this building rendered 
necessary a plan of contribution among those 
who assembled in it. They agreed to pay a 
penny a week. They were divided into com- 
panies of twelve, one of whom, called the leader, 
was appointed to receive their contributions. 
At their weekly meetings for the payment of 
this small sum, they found leisure for religious 
conversation and prayer. These companies, 
formed thus for a local and temporary object, 
were afterward called classes, and the arrange- 
ment was incorporated mlo l\ie le^-a-x ^Q.^'wycK?^ 
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of Methodism. In this manner originated one 
of the most distinctive features of our system— 
our classes — the advantages of which are be- 
yond all estimation. The class meeting has, 
more than any other means, preserved our ori- 
ginal purity. It is the hest school of experi- 
mental divinity the world has ever seen. It 
has given a sociality of spirit and a disciplinary 
training to Methodism which are equalled in no 
other sect. 

We cannot but admire the providential adap- 
tation of this institution to another which was 
subsequently to become all-important in our 
economy — I mean an itinerant ministry. Such 
a ministry could not admit of much pastoral 
labour, especially in the new world, where the 
circuits were long. The class leader became 
a substitute for the preacher in this department 
of his office. The fruits of an itinerant ministry 
must have disappeared in many, perhaps most 
places, during the long intervals which elapsed 
between the visits of the earlier preachers, had 
they not been preserved by the class meeting. . 
A small class has been the germ of almost every 
church we have formed. It was the germ from 
which has developed the whole growth of our 
vast cause, for it was the first organic form of 
Methodism. 
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Another most important result of the class 
meetings, formed so accidentally, or rather pro- 
videntially, at Bristol, was the pecuniary provi- 
sion they led to for the prosecution of the plans 
which were daily enlarging under the hands of 
Wesley. The whole fiscal system of Methodism 
arose from the Bristol penny collections. Thus, 
without foreseeing the great independent cause 
he was about to establish, Wesley formed, 
through a slight circumstance, a simple and yet 
most complete system of finance for the im- 
mense expenses which its future prosecution 
would involve. And how admirably was this 
pecuniary system adapted to the circumstances 
of that cause ! He was destined to raise up a 
vast religious combination; it was to include 
the poorer classes, and yet require large pecu- • 
niary resources. How were these resources 
to be provided among a poor people ? The pro- 
ject presents a complete dilemma. The provi- 
dential formation of a plan of finance which 
suited the poverty of the poorest, and which 
worldly sagacity would have contemned, ban- 
ished/all difficulty, and has led to pecuniary 
results which have surprised the world. 

That other important peculiarity of our church 
already alluded to, a lay and itinerant ministry^ 
was equally providential m iXa oiv^. ^ ^'^Ssk^ 
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was at first opposed to the employment of lay 
preachers. He expected the co-operation of 
the regular clergy. They, however, were his 
most hostile antagonists. Meanwhile, the small 
societies formed by his followers for spiritual 
improvement increased. " What," says he, 
'< was to be done in a case of so extreme neces- 
sity, where so many souls lay at stake? No 
clergyman would assist at all. The exp^ient 
that remained was to seek some one among 
themselves who was upright of heart and of 
sound judgment in the things of God, and to 
desire him to meet the rest as often as he could, 
to confirm them, as he was able, in the ways 
of God, either by reading to them, or by prayer 
or exhortation." This was the origin of the 
Methodist lay ministry. 

The multiplication of societies exceeded the 
increase of preachers. This rendered it neces- 
sary that the latter should itinerate, and thence 
arose the Methodist itinerancy. Our itinerancy 
is the most admirable feature in our whole mi- 
nisterial system. It is not a labour-saving pro- 
vision — it is the contrary of this — but it is truly 
a labourer-saving one. The pastoral service, 
which otherwise would have been confined to a 
single parish, is extended by this plan to scores, 
and sometimes hundreds, of towns and villages, 
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and, by the co-operation of the class meeting, 
is rendered almost as efficient as it would be 
were it local. It is this peculiarity that has 
rendered our ministry so successful in our new 
states. It has also contributed, perhaps, more 
than any other cause, to maintain a sentiment 
of unity among ua. It gives a pilgrim ohaxacter 
to our preachers. They feel that << here they 
have no abiding city," and are led more ear- 
nestly to " seek one" out of sight It will not 
allow them to entangle themselves with local 
trammels. The cross peculiarly '^ crucifies them 
to the world, and the world to them." Their 
seal, rising into religious chivalry ; their devo- 
tion to one work ; their disregard for ease and 
the conveniences of stationary life^-^-^are owing, 
under divine grace, chiefly to their itinerancy. 
It has made them one of the most self-sacri- 
ficing, laborious, practical, uid successful bodies 
of men at present to be found in the great field 
of Christian labour. The time when itinerancy 
shall cease in our ministry, and classes among 
our laity, will be the date of our downfall. 



1 
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METHODISM ADAPTED TO OUR COUNTRY, 

^ The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad 
for them : and the desert shall rejoice^ and blossom 
as the rose.** — Isaiah. 

There is another and no less interesting 
light in which the economy of Methodism 
strikes me as providential; I mean its ctdaptor 
Hon to our country. It is a fact worthy of re* 
mark, that while the great moral rerolution of 
Methodism was going on across the Atlantic, 
the greatest political rerolution of modem tinges 
was in process on ooi^ own continent; and 
when we contemplate the new adaptations of 
religious action which were evolved by the 
former, we cannot resist the conviction that 
there was a providential relation between the 
two events — that they were not only coincident 
in time, but also in purpose. While Wesley 
and his co-labourers were reviving Christianity 
there, Washington and his compatriots were 
reviving liberty here. It was tho American 
revolution that led to the development of the 
resources of this vast country, and rendered it 
the assembling place of all nations, kindreds^ 
tongues, and people; and Methodism com- 
menced its operations sufficiently early to be in 
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good vigour by the time that the great moyement 
of the civilized world toward the West began. 
It seems to have been divinely adapted to this 
emergency of our country. If we may judge 
from the result, it was raised up by Providence 
more in reference to the new than to the old 
world. Its peculiar measures were strikingly 
suited to the circumstances of the country, 
while those of every other contemporary sect 
were as strikingly unadapted to them. Its 
zealous spirit readily blended with the buoyant 
sympathies of a youthful nation flushed with 
the sense of liberty. The usual process of a 
long preparatory training for the ministry could 
not consist with the rapidly-increasing wants 
of the country. Methodism called into exist- 
ence a ministry less trained, but not less effi- 
cient; possessing in a surprising' degree that 
sterling good sense and manly energy, exam- 
ples of which great exigences always produce 
among the people. These it imbued with its 
own quenchless spirit, and formed them to a 
standard of character altogether unique in the 
annals of mankind ; they composed a class 
which, perhaps, will never be seen again. 
They were distinguished for native mental 
vigour, shrewdness, extraordinary knowledge 
of human nature, many of them for overwhelm- 
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ing natural eloquence, the effects of which on 
popular assemblies are scarcely paralleled in 
the history of aflcient or modem oratory ; and 
not a few for powers of satire and wit, which 
made the gainsayer cower before them. To 
these intellectual attributes they added extraor- 
dinary excellences of the heart, a zeal which 
only burned more fervently where that of most 
men would have grown faint, a courage that 
exulted in perils, a deep tenderness for the 
poor and suffering, a generosity which knew 
no bounds, and which left most of them in want 
in their latter days, a forbearance and co-opera- 
tion with each other which axe seldom found in 
large bodies, an utter devotion to one work, 
and, withal, a simplicity of character which 
extended to their manners and their apparel. 
They were likewise characterized by wonderful 
physical abilities. They were mostly robust. 
The feats of labour and endurance which they 
performed in incessantly preaching in the village 
and in the " city full," in the slave hut and the 
Indian wigwam ; in journeyings, interrupted by 
no stress of weather ; in fording creeks, swim- 
ming rivers, sleeping in forests ; — ^these, with 
the novel circumstances with which such a 
career must frequently bring them into collision, 
would afford examples of life and character 
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which, in the hands of genius, might be the 
materials for a new department of romantic 
literature. They were men who laboured as 
if the judgment fires had already broken out on 
the world, and time was to end with their day. 
These were precisely the men which the moral 
wants of the new world, at the time we axe 
contemplating, demanded. 

The usual plan of local labour, limited to a 
single congregation or to a parish, was inade- 
quate to the wants of Great Britain at this time ; 
but much more so to those of the new continent. 
That extraordinary conception of Wesley, an 
Itinerant ministry, met in the only manner pos- 
sible the circumstances of the latter ; and the 
men whom we have described were the only 
characters who could have carried out this 
gigantic conception. No one can estimate 
what would have been the probable result of 
that rapid advance which the population of the 
United States was making beyond the customary 
provisions for religious instruction, had not this 
novel plan met the emergency. Much of what 
was then our frontier, but since has become the 
most important states of the Union, would have 
passed through the forming period of its charac- 
ter without the influence of Christian institu- 
tions. But the Methodist itinerancy has borne 



^ 
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the cross, not only in the midst, but in the van, 
of the hosts of emigration. That beau ideal of 
hardship, disinterestedness, and romantic ad- 
venture, the Methodist itinerant, is found with 
his horse and saddle-bags threading the trail of 
the savage, and cheering and blessing with his 
visits the loneliest cottage on the furthest fron- 
tier. They have gone» as pioneers to the abo- 
riginal tribes, and have gathered into the pale 
of the church more of the children of the forest 
than any other sect ; they have scaled the Rocky 
Mountains, and are building up Christianity and 
civilization on the shores of the Columbia ; 
they are hastening down toward the capital of 
Montezuma, while, throughout the length and 
breadth of our older states, they have been 
spreading a healthful influence which has af- 
fected all classes, so that their cause includes 
not only a larger aggregate population than any 
other sect, but especially a larger proportion 
of those classes whose moral elevation is the 
most difficult and the most important, — the 
savage, the slave, the free negro, and the lower 
classes generally. 

The complex and yet harmonious constitu- 
tion of the Methodist Church in the United 
States would be an interesting subject of dis- 
cussion. It is a vast system of wheels within 
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wheels, but all revolving with the ease of a 
well-made machine. Our general conferences 
occurring once in four years, the annual con- 
ferences once a year, the quarterly conferences 
once in three months, the leaders' meetings 
once a month, the classes once a week, form 
an admirable series of gradations extending 
from a week to four years, and covering all the 
successive intervals. To these correspond also 
our gradations of labour, — ^bishops traversing 
the continent, presiding elders travelling over 
extended districts, circuit preachers occupying 
less extensive fields, assisted by local preachers 
and exhorters ; and finally, leaders inspecting, 
weekly, divisions of the local societies. This 
exact machinery is the secret of the energy and 
permanence of so diffuse and varied a system. 
And was it not providential that such a system 
was raised up at such a time ? 
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THE HOSPITABLE WroOW AND THE TRACT. 

«* Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find 
it after many days." — Solomon. 

The day of judgment alone can reveal the 
amount of good accomplished by the huxable 
instrumentality of tracts. God's word is the 
"tree of life," but tracts are its leaves — ^the 
leaves which are for the " healing of the na- 
tions." Cheap, brief, and pithy statements of 
religious truth — cheap, that they may be multi- 
plied and scattered broadcast ; brief, that they 
may be read in the moments of leisure which 
the labouring man can snatch from his toil; 
and pithy, that they may be read with interest 
and profit — such publications ought to fall, like 
pure snow flakes, on all lands. Like the fall 
of the blossom leaves, they would be followed 
by fruit in due season. If we cannot give 
whole loaves, let us multiply by breaking them, 
and scatter the fragments, at least. 

I could fill this volume with illustrations of 
their utility. I will give, however, but one fact, 
another example of the usefulness of Dr. Coke.* 

* This anecdote is authenticated in one of the reports 
of the EngUah Reh'gious Tract Socieiy. 
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This indefatigable servant of Christ was tra- 
velling once in what was then a wilderness part 
of our country. At that time there were few 
bridges, but to swim streams was a small feat 
with the hardy pioneers of Methodism and their 
well-trained steeds. It was an exploit, how- 
ever, to which the good doctor and his horse were 
not accustomed. A river lay in his course, and 
he endeavoured, by an indirect route, to cross 
it at the ford, but missed the place. Impatient 
to proceed, and ambitious to equal the achiev- 
ments of his American brethren, he patted the 
neck of his horse, and plunged into the flood. 
The water was deep, and the horse becoming 
alarmed, began to struggle and sink, to the immi- 
nent peril of his rider. The doctor, extricating 
his feet from the stirrups, seized on an over- 
hanging bough, and, after being thoroughly 
drenched, reached the shore, to which the af- 
frighted animal had also returned. 

He remained in the forest till he had dried 
his clothes in the sun, and then mounted to 
return. On the road he met a man who direct- 
ed him to the nearest village, and gave him 
the address of a kind family, where he might 
expect to be hospitably entertained as an am- 
bassador of Grod. The doctor, as usual, gave 
him a hearty word of exhortation and rode <ki>^ 
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wearied with the fatigues of the day, but happy 
in the expectation of a cordial reception and 
comfortable rest in the neighbouring hamlet. 

Early in the evening he arrived at the village, 
and was received with all kindness by the good 
lady of the house to which he had been directed. 
The table was spread with a bountiful meal, 
and after his usual domestic service, which 
consisted in an appropriate exhortation, besides 
the Scripture lesson and prayer, he retired to 
rest, thankful to (Sod for so comfortable a con- 
clusion to the trials of the day. The next 
morning he took an early leave of the family, 
addressing to each some spiritual counsel, and 
leaving behind him a single tract, for at that 
day these convenient little vehicles of truth 
were rare and precious, and the few who dis- 
tributed them were obliged to make the most 
of them. 

The doctor returned to England, visited Ire- 
land and the West Indies, traversing, as usual, 
land and sea in the cause of his Master. After 
five years had passed away, he was again on 
the American continent. On his way to one 
of the conferences, he overtook a number of the 
preachers who were journeying thither. They 
aU hailed their old friend and bishop with 
hearty congratulations •, bwl owe ^o^nv^ \n»n. 
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-who accompanied them, was deeply affected at 
the miexpected meeting, and was observed to 
wipe the tears from his eyes. When they had 
fipde several miles, the young man contrived to 
get by the side of the doctor, and on inquiring 
if he recollected being in a certain part of Ame- 
rica about five years ago, he answered m the 
affirmative. 

^'And do you recollect, sir, being nearly 
drowned in trying to cross a river ?" 

" I remember it quite well." 

*' And do you remember spending the night 
at the cottage of a widow lady in such a village ?" 

" Indeed I do," said the doctor, '^ and I shall 
not soon forget the kindness shown me by that 
excellent family." 

'< And do you remember that you presented a 
tract to the lady when you departed the next 
morning ?" 

*' I do not recall that," replied the doctor, 
" but as I do BO often, it is quite possible I did 
so then." 

" Well, sir, you did leave there a tract, which 
that lady still keeps, and if you ever pass 
through the village again you can see it; but 
no money can purchase it from her. She read 
it, and the Lord made it the instrument of her 
conversion ; a number of her childxQiL B^<i hat 
9 
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neighbours have also been converted through 
its instrumentality, and there is now in the vH- 
lage a prosperous society." 

" God be praised," exclaimed the doctor, and 
the tears gushed in a flood from his eyes. 

The young man weeping, also, proceeded, — 
^* I have not quite reported all yet. I am one 
of the sons of that Widow, and I shall ever bless 
God for that tract, for, by reading it, my feet 
were directed in the way to heaven, and I am 
now going to conference to be proposed as a 
travelling preacher. My saddle-bags are half 
full of tracts, and I shall ever carry them with 
me, and scatter them in my course." 

Reader, though you may consider yourself 
the feeblest child of God, here is a potent means 
of good which you can use daily. Have you 
small talents 1 Can you not speak with readi- 
ness for your Lord ? Then carry with yon 
these little messages of truth. Let them speak 
in your stead. You may thus scatter seed that 
may bring forth fruit, ** some a hundred-fold, 
some sixty, some thirty." 



\ 
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MY LIBRARY. 

** On hooke for to rede I me delite. 
And to them give I faith and full credence^ 
And in my heart have them in reverence,** — Chaucer. 

In all my changes I have kept sacredly my 
books. They are not two hundred in number, 
great and small, but include good specimens of 
the most valuable classes. How many happy 
hours do I owe to them! In many a long 
journey, on horseback, in the wilderness, have I 
beguiled the weary day by converse with a 
favourite author ; and now that infirmities have 
compelled me to retire from my Master's work, 
these fast friends still cleave to me in my soli- 
tude, comforting and enlivening it by their in- 
structive companionship. In sickness they 
have relieved me more than medicine, in sorrow 
they have been my solace, and in poverty my 
riches ; and now, as I sit penning these lines, 
they are round about me. Looking like the 
familiar faces of old friends, full of love, tried 
and true. " Blessed be God," said one, *' for 
books ;" and " they are not wise," said another, 
" who object to much reading." Like the men 
who write them, they are of all characters, but 
we may select them as we ohooiA ous Ct\«Qijd&\ 
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and when once we select good ones, unlike 
men, they vary not, but are steadfast in their 
integrity. 

I can never be solitary with good books about 
me ; a blessed society are they, ready at any 
moment to listen to our inquiries, and entertain 
us with their tranquil converse. By biographies, 
I can assemble round my winter hearth the 
men whose thoughts have stirred nations and 
impelled ages. While living, their company 
and conversations were enjoyed only by those 
who moved in the same sphere of life ; but in 
books they obey my bidding, and, divested of 
those forms of life which would only have em- 
barrassed me, they become familiar friends, and 
teach me the lessons of their wisdom. 

I have a few volumes of history. They 
crowd ages of existence into my evening iiours ; 
fields, cities, realms, with their armies, arts, 
and revolutions pass before me, within my hum- 
ble walls, like a magnificent drama. 

I have books of travel. Though their authors 
are in their graves, I have only to open their 
pages, when, as by magic, they appear before 
me; and I attend with breathless interest to 
the recital of their voyages, their adventures, 
the countries they visited, and all the scenes of 
novelty and marvel they witnessed. Thus in a 
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faw hoars I sail over seas, and travel over eoor 
tinents, enjojring all the pleasures and suffenng 
none of the perils of the jonmey. 

I have a few good volumes of poetry. The 
kmguage of harmony and the bright ideals of 
genius are addressed by them to the deepest 
Susceptibilities of my heart. 

I hftve books of religion. In them, mea 
who have gone up to heaven still instruct me in 
tks way thither, and console me in the trials of 
my pilgrimage. And, above all, in my Bible 
I have an exhaustless treasure — ^the most sim- 
ple and beautiful construction of the' English 
language, the richest poetry, the most graphic 
portraits, the most interesting history, and the 
purest truth. Kings, prophets, and apostles 
move before me, and the visions and voices of 
the invisible world come down upon my soul. 

If there were but one copy of any of the great 
literary works extant, one Paradise Lost, one 
Pilgrim's Progress, or, above all, one Bible, how 
would it be prized ! What treasure would not 
be given for it ! How ha}^ would be esteem- 
ed the possessor ! But are they less a bless- 
ing, because they may be obtained by the hum» 
blest man ? 

With such solace from books, it is not sur- 
prising that the love of readingi Uke the physical 
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appetites, grows by indulgence, and frequently 
assumes the intensity of a passion. " A taste 
for books," says Gibbon, " is the pleasure and 
glory of my life. I would not exchange it for 
the wealth of the Indies." Cicero says that he 
occupied himself with books at "home and 
abroad, in the city and the country, walking and 
riding." Pliny says that even in hunting, he 
employed his intervals in reading. And onr 
earliest poet, Chaucer, has expressed a still 
stronger passion: 

** But as for me, although I can but lite,* 
On booke for to rede I me delite. 
And to them give I faithe and full credence, 
And in my heart have them in reverence ; 
So heartily that there is game none 
That from my bookes meketh me to gone.*' 

Thus books are sources of genuine pkctsure. 
The mind, like the body, is formed for activity. 
In higher studies, its activity, though profitable, 
is laborious and painful, like the physical toil 
which excavates the golden mine ; but in mis* 
cellapeous reading, while it is not without profit, 
it is also easy and delightful, like the plea- 
surable exercise of a walk amid the fresh 
breezes, the bright light, and varied charms of the 
Jdndscape. As a relaxation from manual toil, 

•Know\mtU\^e, 
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what can be more delicious thai} good books ? 
In them the manifold scenes of life are painted, 
the affections of the heart are embalmed, the 
creations of the imagination are pictured, the 
gorgeous pageants of history revolve, the beau- 
ties of nature and the wonders of art are exhi- 
bited, the noblest thoughts of the noblest minds, 
the best sentiments of the best hearts, are trea- 
sured. 

Books are our best companions. They change 
not, they forsake us not. They furnish us always 
the same faithful and sincere instructions. 
They are friends with whom we can converse 
in the loneliest solitude ; and often have they 
gladdened the spirit of genius amid the damps 
of the prison cell, and the wretchedness of the 
garret. Well could the immortal author of the 
" Faerie Queene," in the neglect and want of 
his latter years, sing, — 

*» However men may me despise and spite, 

I feed on such contentment of good thought,' 
And please myself with mine own 8elf.delight, 
In contemplating things heavenly wrought; 
And loathing earth, I look to yonder sky. 
And being driven hence, I thither fly." 

Books are the prime means of intellectualim' 
provement, and no insignificant instruments of 
moral influence* Various reading has been 
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CQBdeiniied as unfaTOurable to mental vigoEor 
and originality. It has been said that perfaapd 
the ancients owed much of their excellence to 
the fact, that they had fewer books than we, 
apd, therefore, read leas and thought more ; and 
even in their scarcity of literary works, one 
of them adtised the studious yonih of Rome to 
read much, but itudfsw books* The adrice iB 
certainly pertinent, but may be much qualified. 
It is unquestionable that the most powerful 
minds have been distinguished for extensiye 
research. Fisher Ames said ibmt the largest 
libraiy in the United States, in his day, did not 
equal the number of works referred to as an* 
tliorities in Gibbon's ** Decline and Fall." 
Some of the most distinguished English writers 
)»Ye been various and voracious readers. Ba- 
con was a great reader as well as a great ob- 
server and thinker, and his own quaint remark 
suggests the manner in which he avoided any 
evi^ from the indulgence : " Some books," said 
he, ''are to be tasted, some swallowed, and 
some few chewed and digested." Not only do 
individual instances confirm the position, but 
the most intellectual nation of the age presents 
an exanqple of the most various and minute 
tesearch, combined with, the most profound 
mgittaiitj. BiktaQxaum is the ^eiy fjsniuA <iC 
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a Crennan student. Nature has provided an 
endless variety for the nourislunent of man, and 
it is not the meagre and unvarying use of her 
blessings which invigorates ; the healthy may 
enjoy them abundantly, provided they be sea* 
sonable and temperate. 

But however strong may be the objections to 
the miscellaneous use of books by professed 
students, they do not apply to the popidar mind. 
The mass of the people have neither the dispo- 
sition nor the convenience for mental discipline. 
With them there is but one alternative,-— either 
to reap the slight improvements, but genuine 
pleasures, of occasional and desultory reading, 
or suffer the inanition or worse accompaniments 
of an habitual neglect of books. But though 
ihsa improvement by such a course be but 
slight, compared with the effects of systematic 
study, yet, in itself considered, it is vast The 
inert faculties are awakened ; the tendency of 
the uniform and minutely-divided mechanic arts 
to stint the 4nind is relieved ; the delightful in- 
stinct of taste is called into play ; the languid 
imagination is vivified, and the judgment exer- 
cised. A mechanic who is accustomed to 
spend an hour or two daily in judicious reading, 
will show its effects in his whole bearing. It 
may awaken within him no peculiar energy, k 
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may impart no new talent, but it will give a better 
tone to his ordinary powers, and greater purity 
to his common sentiments ; and it will, almost 
invariably, so far modify his whole character, as 
to distinguish him from the mass of his class. If 
the vast thousands of the Russian empire were 
not only taught to read, but inspired with a love 
of reading, and supplied with domestic libraries, 
who doubts that, in a few years, a iniracle of 
national improvement would follow? Who 
doubts that every national aspect would be 
transformed, and the whole realm lifled up as by 
its four corners ? The efficacy of such an ex- 
periment would be second only to that of a pure 
religious faith. 

The moral influence of popular reading is in* 
valuable. The maxim that 

** A little learning is a dangerous thing,'* 
may be true (though not without much qualifica* 
tion) when applied to the scientific and the 
would-be learned, but it is altogether fallacious 
in respect to popular intelligence. The people 
are not speculative ; they are not generally vain ; 
they are frank, confiding, implicit. Though 
the chief sufferers by religious or political 
errors, yet are they seldom their originators. 
They have too little presumption to disbelieve 
received truths, and too mucin coxGasL<cni%«tA^XA 
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propound theoretical absurdities ; if they cannot 
be learned, still they may be intelligent without 
danger. Their intelligence is the conservative 
virtue of society. It is not the influence of the 
highly learned which preserves a community 
from the corruptions of error, but the aggregate 
intelligence of the middling classes. If religion 
is the salt of the earth, this is a part of its savour 
—-it always coexists with genuine religion, and 
cannot exist without it. 

Books are good means of domestic enjoyment 
and virtue ; and if ever there comes a golden 
age of popular intelligence, its indication will 
be the domestic library, not scattered amid the 
rubbish of shelves, or concealed in the privacy 
of a closet, but placed prominently in the par- 
lour as its most esteemed furniture. Next to 
the beautiful scene of domestic worship, what 
is more delightful than the sight of a family 
plying at the fireside the light tasks of the eve- 
ning, listening to the voice of the reader, and 
varying the tranquil scene by conversational 
remarks t A love of books thus inspired in the 
minds of the young, may have the most salutary 
influence on their coming years. It may de- 
velop the latent energies of genius, or quicken 
and attemper the aspirations of early virtue and 
piety. The mechanic, with such an attraction 
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8t his hearth, will learn to desjAse the gross 
pleasures of vice and conviviality; and the 
affluent and the educated will find in such 
a combination of the pleasures of the mind 
with the affections of the heart, one of the 
most elevated delights of life. A distinguished 
living writer gives an example in ^e history of 
the lamented Princess Charlotte : — ^* She and 
her consort, Prince Leopold, lived together in 
the greatest harmony and affection ; and, from 
what her biographers have stated respecting 
her education and pursuits, it appears that the 
mutual friendship of these illustrious individuals 
was heightened and cemented by the rational 
conversation in which they indulged, and the 
elevated studies to which they were devoted. 
Her course of education embraced the English, 
classical, French, German, and Italian lan- 
guages ; arithmetic, geography, astronomy, the 
first six books of Euclid, algebra, mechanics, 
and the principles of optics and perspective, 
with history, the policy of governments, and 
particularly the principles of the Christian reli- 
gion. She was also a skilful musician, had a 
fine conception of the picturesque in nature, and 
was fond of drawing. She took great pleasure 
in strolling on the beach, in marine excursions^ 
m wtdking in the coimtcy, m rooni «&«a^T^>m 
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conversing freely with the rustic inhabitants, 
and in investigating every object which seemed 
worthy of her attention. She was an enthusi- 
astic admirer of the grand and beautiful in 
nature, and the ocean was to her an object of 
peculiar interest. After her union with the 
prince, as their tastes were similar, they en- 
gaged in the same studies. Gardening, draw- 
ing, music, and rational conversation, diversij&ed 
their leisure hours. They took great pleasure 
in the culture of flowers, in the classification of 
them, and in the formation, with scientific skill, 
of a hortus siccus. But the library, which was 
furnished with the best books in our language, 
was their favourite place of resort ; and their 
chief daily pleasure was mutual instruction. 
They were seldom apart, either in their occupa- 
tions or in their amusements ; nor were they 
separated in their religious duties. * They took 
sweet counsel together, and walked to the house 
of God in company ;' and it is also stated, on 
good authority, that they maintained the worship 
of God in their family, which was regularly at- 
tended by every branch of their household. No 
wonder, then, that they exhibited an auspicious 
and a delightful example of private and domes^ 
tic virtue, of conjugal attachment, and of unob^ 
tnisive charity and benevolence." 
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MIGHTY MEN* 
** We shall reap if we faint no«."— St. Patil. 

The truly mighty men of history were made 
such more by industry than by genius. Let the 
lesson be well learned by the young. There 
have been great men who were not able men — 
fictitiously great; their greatness arising more 
from their fortunate circumstances than from 
themselves ; but the truly great have generally 
been the " labouring classes" of their respective 
departments, genuine workmen. The young 
man who does not feel strongly within him the 
disposition to work, may entertain no high am- 
bition for usefulness or eminence. 

Dr. Samuel Clarke said the old adage of 
" too many irons in the fire conveys an abomi- 
nable old lie ; have all in, shovel, tongs, and 
poker." It is not so much the multiplicity 
of employments, as the want of system in 
them, that disturbs and injures both the work 
and workman. Wesley did everything by 
system,' and how much did he achieve ? He 
travelled about five thousand miles a year, 
preached about three times a day, beginning 
at five o'clock in the morning, and his publish- 
ed work* amount toabouMwo\v\\\i^x*^'^^N«a», 
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Asbury travelled about six thousand miles a 
year, and preached incessantly. Coke crossed 
the Atlantic eighteen times, preached, wrote, 
travelled, established missions, begged from 
door to door for them, and laboured in all re- 
spects as if, like the apostles, he would '' turn 
the world upside down." At nearly seventy 
years of age he started to Christianize India ! 
Baxter, with numerous and grievous diseases, 
wrote a surprising number of books, practised 
physic, and, as he took no fees, was oppressed 
with patients ; spent two days a week in cate- 
chetical instruction, and, besides special ser- 
mons and several regular evening services, 
preached three times a week. Calvin, tortured 
with gout, stranguary, stone, catarrh, and other 
infirmities, acted, while in Geneva, as pastor 
and professor, wrote nine folio volumes, with 
profound thought, corresponded with all parts 
of the continent, every other day lectured, and 
every other week preached daily. He states, 
in one of his letters, the work of one day while 
at Strasburgh. It consists of a sermon, a lec- 
ture, the correction of twenty sheets of manu- 
script, four letters, besides offices of advice 
and reconciliation in more than a dozen cases. 
Luther was one of the most extensive writers 
of his ag#. He maintained an immtnte ccmp- 
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respondence, the published part filling numeioaB 
volumes, lectured regularly before the uniyer- 
sity, preached nearly every day, bore the chief 
burden of the churches, fought emperor, pope, 
and council, lived constantly in the agitation of 
controversy, and yet found leisure for the en- 
jojmients of domestic life, and the recreations of 
music and poetry. Nearly all these wonderful 
men were also oppressed with poverty. Wes- 
ley left not more than ten pounds for his funeral 
expences ; Asbury received not two dollars a 
week, besides his entertainment and travelling 
expenses ; Baxter received sixty pounds a year ; 
Calvin sold his books to pay his rent ; and Lu- 
ther had to beg a coat of the elector. 

" Labour conquers all things," was a maxim 
worthy of the nation which conquered the 
world. It is the testimony of almost all literary 
biography, that intellectual greatness is most 
commonly found, at first, in obscurity and 
poverty. In the higher walks of life, where 
the pleasures and honours of opulence pamper 
the sensuality and flatter the vanity of the mind^ 
it is seldom capable of those high aspirations f^ 
which lead to intellectual eminence — ^while in " 
poverty and obscurity it is dependant upon its 
own resources. It must remain unhonoured, or 
rise by the might of its own energy. It acquires 
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in such circumstances one quality, at least, 
which lies at the foundation of all true great- 
ness of mind, a noble sense of self-dependance. 

Nearly all the great names, conspicuous on 
the catalogue of renown, are proofs of the suc- 
cess of mind in contending with difficulties. 

Metastasios, a friendless lad, singing verses 
in the streets, became one of the greatest au- 
thors in Italian literature, Gifibrd, the cabiti 
boy, was one of the most powerful writers of 
his age. Epictetus, the moralist, was bom a 
slave, but became the boast of the stoical sect 
of philosophers, and the intimate friend of the 
best emperors of Rome. Ferguson was a 
shepherd's boy, but raised himself to the honour 
of the first astronomer of his age, at whose lec-^ 
tures royalty itself listened with delight. Mur-> 
ray was a shepherd's boy, but he became ona 
of the first instructers of mankind. Brown, the 
author of the Commentary, Concordance, and 
Bible Dictionary, was likewise a shepherd's 
boy. Terence was an African slave, but raised 
himself to such an elevation that the haughty, 
consuls of Rome courted his society. Franklin, 
the printer, became one of the first men of his 
age. Sir Humphrey Davy, the son of a wood- 
carver, and the apprentice of an apothecaiy, 
became the first chemist of his timee. Column 
10 
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bus, tba sailor, left a new woild for his me- 
nKnrial. Roger Sherman, the statesman of the 
American Revolution, was a shoemaker. Hers- 
chel, the great astronomer, was a British soldier 
in Nova Scotia ; he commenced the stndy of 
astronomy while watching on the sentiy post 
at night, and has fixed his name among the 
orbs. Samuel Lee was a carpenter, but became 
a professor of Hebrew in Cambridge University, 
Eng^d. Adam Clarke was the son of a 
country schoolmaster, but rose to be one of the 
first Biblical scholars of modem times. Robert 
Hall was the son of a poor dissenting minister ; 
he became one of the most splendid orators of 
the British pulpit, and one of the best writers 
oi the English language. Cuvier, the greatest 
of modem naturalists, was the son of a pension- 
ed soldier, and a charity scholar at college. 
Prideaux, the author of the '* Connections,*' and 
bishop of Worcester, could not be kept at 
school by his poor parents, longer &an to leara 
to read and write, and he obtained the rest of his 
education by walking to Oxford and obtaining 
employment in the kitchen of Exeter College. 

Nearly the whole list of worthies on the 
record of literary fame were thus diamonds 
found in the mire — ^pearls brought up from the 
dejptha of ob8eurhy--»niien who, but for Aeir 
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own Clergy, would have passed away, with the 
mass of mankind, " little and unknown.** 

The most essential requisite for the pursuit 
of knowledge, under such circumstances, is un- 
yielding determination. This is of such great 
importance, as almost to make up for deficiency 
in any other respect. It is truly wonderful 
what this noble quality has accomplished. The 
history of literature is full of its miracles. In 
cases where ordinary intellects would quail in 
despair, minds nerved with this high energy of 
purpose have seemed only to gather new 
strength, have wrought themselves into a kind 
of omnipotency which has swept away the 
most appalling difficulties, and enabled them 
to trample into the dust the most formidable 
obstacles. It is, even in many cases, pre- 
ferable to genius. . Genius is morbid, erratic, 
burning too often in fitful gleams, or with 
too intense ardour, so as to consume itself 
It is brilliant like a meteor, but has no fixed 
laws to keep it steady. Genius frequently 
leads to disregard of the means of improve- 
ment, and thereby disappoints its own hopes. 
But an ordinary mind, strengthened with this 
lofty resolve, is regular in its progress ; it may 
be slow, but it is sure. It does not rush onward, 
breathless and wild, like a frantic maniac, 
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but moves with majestic calmness, stepping 
always on a sure position, and surveying the 
way as it goes. Genius is fit' for extra circum- 
stances only; a determined though ordinary 
mind is common place. It is practical, and can 
handle common things. Genius is like the pre- 
cious gold ore, which is adapted to shine, a 
pretty thing, an ornament for the finger 
or ear, or fit for the nice workmanship of a 
watch ; a common mind nerved with resolution 
is like the ruder but more useful ore of iron, fit 
alike for a steam engine, an artillery piece to 
hurl its blazing thunder, or a gleaming sword. 
Genius is a fragile flower which blooms beau- 
tifully and fades easily ; a practical but deter- 
mined mind can grow up in the storm, like the 
oak, spread its limbs to battle with the winds, 
and though it may be shorn of its "leafy ho- 
nours" by the wintry blast, yet its roots are 
deep in the earth, its branches strong, and when 
the summer returns it thrives as vigorously as 
ever. 

I have met somewhere with a noble passage 
on the subject ; it is evidently the opinion of a 
master mind : " More is to be expected from 
laborious mediocrity than from the erratic efforts 
if a wayward genius. Demosthenes elaborat- 

•entence after sentence, and Newton rose to 
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the heayens by the steps of geometry, and said, 
at the close of his career, that it was only in the 
habit of patient thinking he was conscious of 
differing from other men. It is generally 
thought that men are signalized more by 
talent than by industry ; it is felt to be a vul- 
garizing of genius to attribute it to anything 
but direct inspiration from Heaven ; they over- 
look the steady and persevering devotion of 
mind to one subject. There are higher and 
lower walks in scholarship, but the highest is a 
walk of labour. We are often led into a con- 
trary opinion by looking at the magnitude of the 
object in its finished state, such as the * Prin- 
cipia' of Newton, and the pyramids of Egypt, 
without reflecting on the gradual, continuous, I 
had almost said, creeping progress by which 
they grew into objects of the greatest magnifi- 
cence in the literary and physical world. In 
the one case, indeed, we may fancy the chisel 
which wrought each successive stone, but in the 
other we cannot trace the process by which the 
philosopher was raised from one landing-place 
to another, till he soared to his towering eleva- 
tion ; it seems as if the work was produced at 
the bidding of a magician. But Newton has 
left, as a legacy, the assurance, that he did 
not attain his elevation by a heaven-bom in- 
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spiration, out of the reach of many, but by dint 
of a homely virtue within the reach of all." 

Reader, art thou a young man struggling 
against difficulties for improvement and useful- 
ness 1 Hold up then bravely thy head, when 
the surge rolls over thee. Knowest thou not 
that the energy which works within thee is the 
measure of thy capability; that whatsoever 
thou wiliest thou canst achieve, if not interdict- 
ed by the laws of thy being? Look, then, on 
obstacles with an unblinking eye. Most of the 
good and the great of all ages have been thy 
fellows in suffering, and thou mayest be theirs 
in success. Despond not ; good counsellors 
will tell thee to be humble ; their counsel is 
wise ; but remember humility is not a fiction ; 
it is the right estimate of thyself, not deprecia- 
tion. Humility is strength. She is brave. She 
has lifted many a time her meek eye serenely 
in the flames of the stake. Be humble, then, 
but be strong in thy heart. Thy soul is an ex- 
haustless energy, the wide world is open for 
thine action, and voices from earth and heaven 
fiuiBion thee to dare and to do. 



> 
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JACK AND HIS MASTER. 
•« BUbb them that curse you.** — Christ. 

Two of these sketches have already related 
to the influence of religion on the negro charac- 
ter. Many more might be given. It has been 
no small happiness of my ministerial life to 
preach often to these lowly children of Ham. I 
have found among them some of the best disci- 
ples of my Master — " living epistles.'* What- 
ever may be the defects of the African mini, it 
is not deficient in the moral aiid social affections. 
Religion takes profound hold of it, and enlivens 
it with a spiritual vivacity which I have often 
seen spreading the smiles of gladness over its 
most abject depressions. 

Though constitutionally timid, I have known 
them to endure " fiery trials" for Christ with a 
meek fortitude which has subdued the violence 
of persecution. I have somewheore met with an 
affecting instance, but cannot recall its source or 
authority, and cannot, therefore, vpuob A>r its 
truth ; but it is so characteristic and so accord- 
ant with my knowledge of the negro heart when 
influenced by the love of Christ, as to giw it 
strong probability. It is the caae of fL Mbm 
who became a local preacher, and io one of l^s 
sermons relates the aUay as follow^ :*-* 
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*' When I was a lad there were no religious 
people near where I lived. Bat I had a young 
master about my age, who was going to school, 
and he was very fond of me. At night he 
would come into the kitchen to teach me the 
lesson he had learned himself during the day at 
school. In this way I learned to read. 

" When I was well nigh grown up, we took 
up the New Testament, and agreed to read 
it verse by verse. When one would make a 
mistake the other was to correct him, so that 
we could learn to read well. 

'' In a short time we both felt that we were 
sinners before God, and we both agreed to seek 
the salvation of our souls. The Lord heard our 
prayer, and gave us both a hope in Christ. 
Then I began to hold meetings for prayer and 
exhortation among the coloured people. 

" My old master soon found out what was 
going on. He was very angry, especially be- 
cause his son had become pious. He forbid 
my holding any more meetings, saying, that if 
I did, he would whip me severely for it. 

'*From that time I continued to preach or 
exhort on sabbaths and sabbath nights ; and on 
Monday morning my old master would tie me 
tfp, and cut my back to pieces with a cowhide, 
kt it had never time to get well. I was 
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obliged to do my work in a great deal of pain 
from day to day. 

" Thus I lived near a year and a half. One 
Monday morning my master, as usual, had 
made my fallow-slaves tie me to a shade-tree in 
the yard, af^er stripping my back naked to re- 
ceive the cowhide. It was a beautiful morning 
in the summer time, and the sun shone very 
bright. Everything around looked very plea- 
sant. He came up to me with cool deliberation, 
took his stand, and looked at me closely, but 
the cowhide hung still at his side. His con- 
science was at work, and it was a great moment 
in his life. 

" * Well, Jack,' said he, * your back is cover- 
ed all over with scars and sores, and I see no 
place to begin to whip. You obstinate wretch, 
how long do you intend to go on in this way V 

" * Why, master, just as long as the Lord 
will let me live,* was my reply. 

" * Well, what is your design in it V 
' " * Why, master, in the morning of the resur- 
rection, when my poor body shall rise from the 
grave, I intend to show these scars to my hea- 
renly Father, as so many witnesses of my 
faithfulness in his cause.' 

" He ordered them to untie me, and sent me to 
hoe com in the field. Late in the evening he 
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came along, pulling a weed here, and a weed 
there, till he got to me, and then told me to sit 
down. 

*' ' Jack,' said he, * I want you to tell me the 
truth. You know that for a long time your 
back has been sore ficpm the cowhide ; you 
have had to work very hard, and are a poor 
slave. Now *tell me, are you happy or not, 
under such troubles as these V 

" ' Yes, master, I believe I am as happy a 
man as there is on earth.' 

" * Well, Jack,' said he, * I am not happy. 
Religion, you say, teaches you to pray for 
those that injure you. Now, will you pray for 
your old master. Jack V 

" ' Yes, with all my heart,' said I. 

*' We kneeled down, and I prayed for him. 
He came again and again to me. I prayed for 
him in the field, till he found peace in the blood 
of the Lamb. After this we lived together like 
brothers in the same church. On his death-bed 
he gave me my liberty, and told me to go on 
preaching as long as I lived, and meet him at 
last in heaven. 

" I have seen," said Jack, " many Christians 
whom I loved, but I have never seen any I loved 

well as my old master. I hope I shall meet 
in heaven." 
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RELIGIOUS CHEEHFULNBSS. 
^^Alwaya rejoicing^ — ^Paul. 

It is 9ne of those commands which may be 
considered as more recommendatoiy than im- 
perative, when the apostle says, '* Rejoice ever- 
more J^ Yet no one can doubt that not only the 
general spirit, but the express letter of the gos- 
pel, favours a happy, and even joyful temped. 
No one who reads the Scriptures with a direct 
reference to this point can be unconscious of 
the fact, that while they may not unqualifiedly 
condemn dejection, they nevertheless discoun- 
tenance it, as not only foreign to religion, but 
generally hostile to it. How infatuated, then, 
the impression of many, especially among the 
young, that spiritual-mindedness is essentially 
sombre ! 

Look for a moment at the spirit of true reli- 
gion. Gloom and severity of mind usually as- 
sociate with misanthropy ; but the central ele- 
ment of religion is love — ^love intense, supreme, 
ever-growing. Remorse is a painfal jM>urce of 
mental misery ; yet it is chiefly by the absence 
of hope that the mind languishes. What a ter- 
rible word is despair ; yet its most fearful import 
18 hopelessness. But how full of froitioa is the 
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future to a Christian mind — endless, boundless 
fruition ! Repose your thoughts a moment on the 
strong language of the Scriptures : " A good 
hope," " a lively hope," " a blessed hope," " re- 
joicing in hope," "abounding in hope " " full as- 
surance of hope." Choose any other attribute 
essential to tlje mental frame of the Christian, 
and you will find it in* contrast with gloom ; as 
much so as the star is with the darkness in 
which it shines. 

Assuredly there can be found nothing in the 
practical system of Christianity which is repug- 
nant to a happy temper. How pure are its or- 
dinances ; how simple and tranquil its worship ; 
how befitting and coincident with our daily 
cares, its duties ! Christianity is indeed a dis- 
cipline ; it imposes self-denial. It has its " bur- 
den," but its burden is " light ;" it has its " yoke," 
but its yoke is " easy." 

Wliat, then, are the causes of the not unfre- 
quent depression met with among Christians ? 

It may be remarked in reply, first, that phy- 
sical causes often contribute to it. Let not this 
he deemed an unimportant observation. We 
are not assured that it is not the chief cause of 
mental sufferings among those who are genuine 
Christians. It should be borne in mind that a 

nformity to the moral laws of our being does 
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not supersede obedience to the physical and 
brganic laws: and that while we reap the 
rewards of obedience in the one case, we may 
be suffering the penalties of transgression in the 
other. The Christian should aim at perfection 
in all respects. Some of our strongest tempta- 
tions are connected with physical circumstances. 
We should therefore include our bodily health 
among our moral duties. 

Again : no doubt much of the depression of 
the Christian arises from the remains of sin. 
Every drop of gall has its bitterness. The only 
resource here is, to seize St. Paul's remedy, 
*^ Go on to perfections^ Holiness is essential to 
happiness. There never was a truer and loftier 
maxim. Even what you may consider small 
sins, must ever interfere, while they are in- 
dulged, with your peace. Needles can pierce 
deeper than larger instruments. A secret sin 
• is often more injurious to the soul than an overt 
or gross crime. It has a character of conceal- 
ment, of hypocrisy, that makes it more degrad- 
ing. Are you habitually or occasionally un- 
happy, Christian reader? Look now^ delibe- 
rately into your heart, and see if the cause is not 
obvious. Perhaps the greatest curse your hea- 
venly Father could inflict upon you would be 
a happy frame of mind while you are omitting. 
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it may be forgetting, bis command tbat you <* be 
perfect, even as be is perfect." How amazing 
is tbe midoubted fact, tbat many Cbristians 
sbrink from tbis command, because tbey fear 
that the higher responsibility and minuter fideli- 
ty of a sanctified state will form a servitude in 
which they will be unhappy ! Young Christian, 
bethink you ! Is such a fancy found on the 
page of God's word ? Is the shadowy twilight 
more brilliant than the full glory of the day ? 
How superlatively wretched heaven must be, if 
you are correct! Christian perfection is indeed 
a high state, and its watchfulness and fidelity 
are correspondently great ; but it is a state of 
extraordinary grace, as well as of extraordinary 
duty. It is perfect love that " casts out fearP 
Is it not, then, on the mere score of enjoyment, 
preferable to an inferior degree of piety? 
Would you be glad with joy ? Would you tri- 
umph over care and anxiety, and sin and death ; 
and, above all, over yourself and the devil? 
Would you havd the perfection of all the happi- 
ness to be enjoyed in this world ? Abandon sin. 
Fly from sin. Abhor it ; shudder at it. Look 
upon its smallest stain as upon the plague spot. 
Again. Are not we Christians wondrously 
thoughtless? Do we not walk amidst the 
outstanding, the blazing glories of our blessed 
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region, like the blind man beneath the starry 
grandeur of the firmament, or amid the efful- 
gence of the sun ? Does not the want of a 
medit€aive hahit lead to that vacancy and cheer- 
lessness of mind which we often feel? When 
we open God's word in an hour of gloom, it 
ought to be to us like a sun outbursting from 
the hearen in midnight. How full of clear 
counsel, and happy words, and radiant doctrine, 
and sweet assurance, and bounding hope, is it ? 
O, it is indeed the gospel — good and glad tidings. 
How every passage dilates and palpitates with 
unutterable mercy and love ! ** Glory in the 
highest," shouted the angels when they an- 
nounced it over Bethlehem ; and so should we 
respond, whenever we look at it. 

Young Christian, try to think as well as to 
feel. What mind, not absolutely in a state 
of fatuity, can habitually meditate upon the 
great topics of revealed religion, and be misera- 
ble and drivelling? Select any one of its es- 
sential doctrines, and you have what might be 
the text of an angel's study, and that study pro- 
tracted through eternity. What a conception 
is the character of its God ! What a topic the 
atonement ! How full of confidence and assu- 
rance the truth of a special providence ! How 
relieving and consoling the fact of justification 
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by faith ! How sublime the resiirrection ! and 
how all-glorious the truth of " immortality and 
eternal life !" Christian, if the gospel is true, 
God, even God, loves you ! His Son died for 
you; -angels guard you; devils quail before you; 
death drops his sceptre at your approach ; the 
grave fades away at your feet ; time will grow 
oblivious, and worlds waste into notliingnesa, 
while you but pass through your intellectual 
infancy ! Lift up your hands, then, and bless 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Disdain your trivial trials, and blush to think 
that the possessor of all these " riches of glory" 
should have ever hung his head a moment in 
despondence. 
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TOO LATE. 

** H€ t\at being oftenreproved^ hardeneth hi9 neek, 9hM 
suddenly he destroyed^ and that without remedy^ 

Solomon. 

One of the most remarkable outpourings of 
the Spirit of God I ever witnessed, was at a 

quarterly meeting in L . In those days, 

and especially in that wilderness region, quar- 
terly meetings were the high festivals of the 
church. They continued at least two days, 
the people assembled from many miles around, 
and most of the neighbouring farm-houses were 
thrown open for the hospitable entertainment of 
the throng. 

The services commenced early on Saturday 
morning, and continued without intermission, 
except for sleep at night, till ten o'clock Sunday 
evening. The venerable father O. preached 
the first sermon with resistless power. The 
windows of heaven were opened, and a blessing 
poured out, such as we could not contain : the 
crowded house, and the throngs outside, about 
the doors and windows, seemed spell-bound. 
Sinners trembled and wept, and the people of 
God shouted for joy. During all that day and 
the next, prayer meetings and love-feasts occu- 
pied the intervals of the sermons, and while one 
11 
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porUon of the labourers went to their meals or 
reposed themselves, another supplied their 
places. Thirty-four persons professed to have 
passed from death unto life during the two days, 
and many others were awakened. My heart 
kindles afresh as I think of that blessed occasion. 
There is but one melancholy recollection con- 
nected with it, which I record for the warning 
of others. 

Mr. G., a pious and laborious local preacher, 
came with his wife, son, and two daughters, 
more than ten miles, to that meeting, with par- 
ticular reference to the salvation of his son, 
who had been the subject of his paternal prayers 
for more than eighteen years, and was the only 
one of his family that remained unsaved. Du- 
ring these years he had often been deeply con- 
victed of sin, but resistance had become habitual, 
and the aged parent was fearful that the habit 
would become confirmed and fatal. It deeply 
affects me even now to recall the tears and 
prayers of the good old man in behalf of his 
son during the meeting. While others rejoiced 
at the penitent throngs that pressed around the 
altar for prayers, he wept for the child of his 
love who appeared not among them. 

There is sometimes danger of too much im- 
portunity in personal conversations on religion 
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with our impenitent friends. Such is the na- 
tural perversity of the human heart, that unless 
we are cautious our appeals will only throw 
them into an attitude of self-defence, a studied 
resistance of religious impressions — a habit 
most hardening to the heart. The anxious 
father was fully aware of this danger : during 
the meeting he was affectionately earnest, but 
not too frequent in his conversations with the 
young man. ' He prayed incessantly for him, 
and trusted to the influence of the public means 
of grace. One exercise after another passed, 
but with no visible effect on his mind. The 
sabbath afternoon had arrived, and scores were 
weeping at the altar, when the anxious parent 
came to request me to seek out his child and 
faithfully converse with him. 

I found him, urged him to immediate repent- 
ance, and recommended him to place himself 
among the mourning group at the altar. 

" The Scriptures do not require me to go to 
the altar," he answered, <' and can I not xeceive 
xeligion elsewhere as well as there ?" 

" Yes," I replied, " the Lord can save you 
where you now stand, or anywhere else, 
if you earnestly seek him, but what place can 
be more appropriate for those who earnestly 
seek him than die altar of his sanctuary? We 
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baptize our children there; there we receiye 
candidates into his church, and perform th^ 
solemnities of mairiage, and the obsequies of 
the dead ; it is a holy jdace, and why is it nol 
appropriate that our first religious vows should 
be taken there ? There is, indeed, no special 
Tirtue in the altar, but by going to it you will 
place yourself in a position to receive more di« 
rectly the prayers and counsels of God's people. 
You will also thereby own yourself on the Lord's 
side, and break at once that dangerous diffidence 
which has ruined thousands. I do not say that 
you cannot obtain religion without going to the 
altar, but I do say that you will never obtain it 
until you overcome those feelings which pre* 
vent your going : yon never can obtain it till 
you are sufficiently humbled to receive it any-^ 
where, or at any sacrifice." 

I spent half an hour-in reasoning with him. 
He treated me with great respect, acknowledg- 
ed his necessity of religion, but suggested a 
thousand difficulties. I left him with the pain* 
ful conviction that, amidst all the wonderM in* 
fluencea of the occasion, he had succeeded in 
keeping his conscience asleep. 

The meeting closed on Sunday night. Oft 
Monday morning, as I passed to my next ap^ 
pointmeniti I found the ro^ enlivened with Ao 
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horses and vehicles of the returning multitude. 
After riding four miles I perceived a throng 
about a farm-house, before me. I rode rapidly 
to it, and learned that a young man had been 
tiirown from his horse and dangerously injured. 
I passed through the crowd to the chamber 
where they had placed the sufferer, and found 
the jTOimg man whom I had warned so emphati- 
eally the day before. He vras shockingly in- 
jured, and as I entered the room a thrill of dismay 
seemed to pass over him. A physician soon 
arrived and pronounced the case hopeless, and. 
dsclaied that he could not survive two hours. 
Never shall I forget the agonized countenance 
of the wretched youth when he learned his fate. 

*^ Must I die ?" he exclaimed : " Is there no 
hope ? O I cannot die { I cannot die !" I en- 
deavoured to direct him to the cross, and re- 
nunded him of the crucified thief. 

" Alas !" he replied, " he never sinned against 
such light as I have abused. What shall I do ? 
Pray for me, pray for me !" 

We knelt down about the chamber, but his 
agonizing groans struck all with horror and 
confusion. I rose and endeavoured again to 
direct him to the Lamb of Grod who taketh 
away the sins of the world. 

"* It is too later he exclaimed, «0 what 
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would I not give if I had heeded your warning 
yesterday, but it is now too late-; I am lost ! I 
am lost!" 

His parents and sisters soon arrived ; but the 
scene which followed I will not and cannot 
describe. The groans of the poor sufferer 
ceased only with his life, which dccurred during 
the morning. He seemed stunned by the sudden 
and unexpected summons, and unable to com- 
mand his thoughts sufficiently to pray. Who 
can describe the feelings of that poor dying 
youth ! Who can imagine them ! His body 
in agony, his life reduced to a few hours, and 
no preparation for eternity ! 
. Reader ! be ye ready, for in such an hour as 
ye think not the summons may come ! 

<* Reflect, thou hast a soul to save. 
Thy sins, how lagh they mount ! 
What are thy hopes beyond the grave t 
How stands that dark account? 

Death enters, and there's no defence ; 

His time there's none can tell : 
He'll in a moment call thee hence. 

To heaven or down to hell !" 
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